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Foreword 



This manual is one of ten comple^> : m the Management Improvement 
Program (MIP) during the 1971-73 bienr. u.-n. In this project. Ohio's 34 public 
universities and colleges. In an effort dirt-.ved and staffed by the Ohio Board 
o' Regents, have developed manuals of i •ni.gement practices concerning 
institutional planning, program budgetinp. personnel management, compu- 
ter services, and schedule building and > Tistration. The project is unique in 
at least two ways — the improvement of internal management processes is 
the objective of the program, and the method of undertaking it was man- 
dated by the Ohio General Assembly to be participatory. 

House Bill 475. the appropriation act passed by \he 109th General 
Assembly in December, 1971. created the MIP. directing that it be con- 
ducted by and within the system of state assisted universities and colleges 
under the direction of the Ohio Board of Regents. This legislative action 
culminated more than four years of active interest by the legislators in 
improving the management practices of these schools. 

In 1967. a joint House-Senate committee, called the Education Review 
Committee, was created by the General Assembly. Included in its charge was 
that of monitoring the management practices of the public universities in 
Ohio. This committee, in conjunction with the Department of Finance, hired 
a management consulting firm to perform a management study of the 
nonacademic areas of the 12 public universities and of the state system as a 
whole. The report of the consultants, published in December. 1969. made 
about 100 specific recommendations for management improvement. The 
Education Review Committee remained interested in appropriate follow-up of 
the study. With the aid of another individual consultant, language was intro- 
duced in the General Assembly which was included in the appropriation for 
the biennium. Some excerptf. of the actual language are as follows: 

"The purpose — shall be to design, test, and install, in each such 
institution, the most eff cient feasible internal organization, plan- 
ning process, financial nianagement. budget preparation and man- 
agement, auxiliary services management, space management and 
plant operation, purchasing procedures and inventory control pro- 
cedures, student data systems including admission procedures and 
student registration procedures, management reporting systems, 
data processing, personnel management, jnd library management. 

Each project is to be conducted in cooperation with a committee 
of representatives from state assisted colleges and universities. 

The director of each project is to be a staff specialist in the 
employ oi the Board of Regents. 
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For guidance in the conduct of each Management Improvement 
Project, the participants are to consult the findings as set forth in 
the 1969 Consultant's Report. 

Primarily because the appropriation to carry out the program was not 
commensurate with the depth and breadth of the tasks spelled out in House 
Bill 475, the scope of the Management Improvement Program in this b en- 
nium was restricted to five central areas: Institutional Planning, Program 
Budgeting, Computer Services. Schedule Building and Registration, and 
Personnel Management. In addition, the original mandate of H.B. 475 was 
"to design, test and install the most efficient, feasible procedures" in each of 
the areas in each of the institutions. Because of the limited time, only 18 
months, and the participatory method of undertaf'ing the project prescribed 
in the bill, the immediate objective set forth in the past biennium was the 
generation of a manual of best practices in each o' the five areas. 

As stipulated by the legislature, task forces of tr.stitutional representa- 
tives were appointed and actively participated in the process. Ten such 
groups were formed — five for the universities and five for the community 
and technical colleges. Each task force consisted of representatives qual- 
ified in the particular subject matter under study. Each group had at least 
one member from every school. In total, more than 175 college and university 
personnel from all over the state were directly involved, as well as many 
others at each institution through formal and informal contact with the 
appointed members. Each task force met 8-10 times in the year and a half 
devoted to the project. 

As specified in the legislative bill, the Ohio Board of Regents provided 
direction and staff for the project. Four professional management analysts, 
two secretaries, and limited part-time analytical and clerical help constituted 
the manpower to fulfill that charge. 

Three major phases constituted the project: 

1. Inventory tiie current practices. 

This phase involved compiling the existing practices and procedures 
in the five areas at each state-assisted school in Ohio. Approximately 
five months were devoted to this task. 

2. Determine the issues to be addressed in the manuals. 

Three months were devoted to discussions about the specific issues 
to be covered. 

3. Write manuals. 

Nine months were devoted to writing the manuals. This phase in- 
cluded extensive and detailed discussions by the task forces, much 
drafting and redrafting by the staff and task force members, and 
finally concurrence with the manual contents. 
The Manuals are practical, informative ana useful. For the most part, alt 
of the manuals contain general guidelines, principles and broad recomnien- 
dations for good management within the universities and collegtis. rather 
than detailed and specific procedures. Th^y also include recommendations 
which call for direct action by the Board of Regents. Basically, the recom- 
mendations seek more effective internal management and accountability, 
while recognizing the autonomy of each school. 
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Literally hundreds of people have been involved in this project. All mem- 
bers of the Ohio Board o* Regents staff, especially former Chancellor John 
Millett, and Vice Chancellor William Coulter, have made significant contribu- 
tions to the entir.j project. The Regents were particularly fortunate in gather- 
ing together the staff for the Ml P. Dr. Ronald Lykins, Mr. Lawrence O'Brien, 
Mr. Douglas Smith, and Dr. Joseph Tucker brought with them considerable 
experience and knowledge from administrative and academic aspects of 
colleges and universities, as well as from private industry. Their perseverance 
and leadership in directing and staffing the task forces were superb. Special 
thanks must be given to Mrs. Betty Dials, the secretary for the program, who 
was an inspiration to all. 

Many agencies in other states, including colleges, universities and state 
systems, were contacted and In some cases contributed helpful data to the 
program. Applicable professional organizations were also contacted and did 
help. 

But more than any other, however, the contributions made by the indi- 
vidual task force members must be mentioned and expanded upon. The more 
than 175 personnel from the 34 colleges and universities who were the 
official representatives for their schools contributed long hours, data, ideas, 
contructive criticisms, changes, and encouragement. They not only worked 
collectively in the task for'-es, but also were required to spend considerable 
time on the respective campuses gathering data together and communicat- 
ing with many campus constituencies to make sure that their schools were 
fairly and adequately represented. 

The university personnel management task foice members were: 
Donald S. Balthasei. Director of Personnel 
University of Toledo 

Walter W. Belnhart, Director of Personnel 
University of Cincinnati 

Charles V. Blair. Assistant to the President-Campus 
University of Akron 

Richard E. Boyer, Professor of History 
University of Toledo 

William Doyle. Director of Staff Personnel 
University of Akron 

Ted J. Foster. Associate Professor of Interpersonal Communication 
Ohio University 

John D. Hayes. Director of Personnel Services 
Bowling Green State University 

George Herman. Vice Provost for Faculty AftoTS 
Bowling Green State University 

Annabelle Isaacs. Registrar 
Medical CoHege of Ohio at Toledo 

Edward A. Jackson, Director of Personnel 
Miami University 
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Richard W. Jones, Assistant Professor of Chemical Engineering 
Youngstown State University 

Roger Keller, Professoi of Biology and Secretary to University Council 
University of Akron 

Alfred G KieselbCv Professor of Art Education 
Kent State Universtiy 

H. David Lipsich, Professor, Mathematics and University Administration 
University of Cincinnati 

Fred Mabra, Director of Nonacademic Personnel 
Central State University 

Benjamin G. McGinnis, Assistant Provost and Executive Assistant to the 
Executive Vice President 
Kent State University 

Bill R. Moeckel, Dean, School of Business Administration 
Miami University 

Lucien Morris, Professor and Chairman, Department or Anesthesia 
Medical College of Ohio at Toledo 

Judith Neiman, Assistant to the Executive Vice President and Provost 
Wright State University 

Edward Nussel, Professor of Education 
University of Toledo 

Edward M. Penson, Vice President for Academic Services 
Ohio University 

Ted Purvis, Director of Personnel 
Wright State University 

Oelbert A. Snider, Professor of Economics 
Miami University 

Madison H. Scott. Associate Vice President for Personnel Services 
Ohio State University 

Jack A. Soules, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Cleveland State University 

Andrew P. Spiegel, Executive Vice President and Provost 
Wright State University 

Lewie C. Stephens, Personnel Director 
Youngstown State University 

Card P. Takacs. Assistant Professor or Education 
Cleveland State University 

Ward Wilson. Director of Personnel 
Ohio University 
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Donald R. Zimrrierman. Director. Personnel Administration and Employee 
Relations 

Kent State University 

William B. Coulter, Vice Chancellor for Administration 
Ohio Board of Regents (Chairman) 

Douglas H. Smith, Associate Directcr of Management Services 
Ohio Board of Regents (Task Force Director) 

Without their sincere participation, this manual would not exist. 



Gerald L. Shawhan, Director 
ManageVnent Improvement Program 
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1. Introduction 



All functions of the university take place through human interaction, 
either directly or through the direction of others. More than half of all 
university funds are committed to the utilization of human resources. It is for 
these reasons that personnel management was selected as one of the first 
five managerial areas for analysis in the Management Improvement Program. 

Personnel practices must be described in the context of the basic mis- 
sion of the university. This mission is learning, and the means by which 
learning takes place may be roughly divided into the customary categories of 
research, instruction and service. The group directly responsible for carrying 
out these functions is the faculty. The mission of personnel management is 
to assist faculty and administration in implementing policies in recruiting 
qualified personnel, developing a climate favorable to staff morale and pro- 
ductive use of time and energy, and providing a rneasure of the success with 
which the various parts of the institution carry out their mission. It is impor- 
tant that: 

• Personnel management policies and procedures serve and strengthen 
the academic and educational policies of the university, as an integral 
part of general university management. 

• Academic personnel and administrators be aware of their respon- 
sibilities in personnel management. 

• Continued effort be devoted to improving utilization of and aiding the 
development of the university's human resources. 

• Needed personnel services be provided to each group of university 
personnel. 

This manual offers guidelines for successful practices, not arbitrary 
rules. It is important to recognize that this manual: 

1. Does not state the one best practice for many areas, simply because 
it is impossible to define a best practice in those areas. 

2. Is not intended to be a rule book. It cannot be followed blindly but is 
intended only to be suggestive of possible adaptations. 

A. The goals of personnel management to be discussed in this manual 

Goals of Personnel include the following: 

Management l- Recognize and clarify the role of personnel management. 

2. Develop a process for forecasting and securing the human resources 
needed. 

3. Design compensation plans that attract, retain and motivate people. 

4. Implement development and evaluation programs which recognize 
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individual development as well as organizational and departmental 
growth. 

5. Implement a participatory process for determining personnel deci- 
sions. 

6. Analyze and develop effective communication between the personnel 
staff and academic and operational administrators. 

7. Assure an adequate working environment for everyone. 

8. Develop a personnel information system that provides useful data on 
all personnel and personnel programs without violating individual 
rights. 



B. The purposes of this manual can be categorized as follows: 

The Purpose of this * provide university personnel m*\n an organized discussion of per- 

Manual sonnel management. 

• To offer ideas which can be adapted to improve personnel practices at 
individual institutions. 

• To provide criteria for personnel planning which can be utilized by 
individual institutions to evaluate and improve their present personnel 
system. 



C The manual consists of five chapters, including this introductory chap- 

An Overview of this t^r. The following four chapters discuss a particular aspect of personnel 
Manual management. Chapter 2, examines the organizational aspects of personnel 
management in Ohio's public universities. Chapter 3 deals with personnel 
planning and implementing those plans through goals, objectives, policies, 
and procedures. 

Chapter 4 is divided into eleven sections, each identifying a personnel 
function or prog'am considered pertinent to university personnel practices. 
Included in Chapter 4 is a discussion of recruitment and placement, de- 
velopment and evaluation of faculty, administrators, professional and opera- 
tional personnel, affirmative action programs, grievance and appeal proce- 
dures, and professional associations and unions. A brief preface to Chapter 
4. page 33. provides a complete overview of the chapters. 

The final chapter deals with tne relationship of personnel management 
to university planning and budgeting, personnel information systems, per- 
sonnel records and evaluating personnel programs. 

The general format of Chapters 2, 3, and 5, and the eleven sections of 
Chapter 4, consists of an introductory discussion of the pertinent facts, 
issues and guidelines, concluding with appropriate recommendations for 
improved personnel practices. 



D. Universities are complex and constantly changing institutions, continu- 

Review and Revision of ^"V responding to new challenges and opportunities for service. It is to be 
this Manual expected that the suggested practices such as those described in this man- 
ual will need corresponding revision and development to improve their ap- 
plicability to the universities as they are at present, and to meet changing 
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needs. It is essential that university administration and faculty members be 
involved in this process from the outset. 

Task Force Recognizins the continuous changes occurring in higher education and in 

Recommendation personnel management, the first recommendation of this Task Force is to 

establish a committee containing equal representation from university administ> 
ration and from nonadministrative faculty members which shall from time to 
time review and recommend revisions of this manual to the Ohio Board of 
Regents. 
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2. Organizing for 

Personnel Management 
in the Universities 



The primary responsibility for personnel management must be assumed 
by the president and governing bodies as delegated by the Board of Trustees. 
In addition, each manager of human resources within the university must 
assume the responsibilities for various personnel functions. Even without a 
personnel department, personnel functions must be performed. 

Because many aspects of personnel management are highly complex 
and time consuming, the support of the personnel department becomes 
essential in large organizations in order to facilitate the effective and 
economical administration of various personnel functions. Those responsible 
for the personnel functions cannot shift that basic responsibility to the 
personnel department. The coordinated effort of a number of people is 
required to achieve the objectives of each university in the personnel area. 
The roles of the academic and operational administrators. *he faculty, and 
the personnel department staff should be clevrly detin-sd to reflect the 
unique organizational aspects of higher education and the history, current 
environment and objectives of each university. 

This chapter first defines the basic functions of personnel management. 
Second, guidelines for the assignment of responsibility for carrying out these 
functions are provided. 



A. The basic functions of personnel management can be grouped under 

The Basic Personnel seven major headings (the location of each function in this manual is given in 
Functions the parenthesis): 

1. Personnel Planning (Chapter 3) 

2. Staffing (Chapter 4. Sections C. F) 
a. Recruitment 

*b. Interviewing. Testing and Selection 
c. Placement and Orientation 

3. Development and Evaluation (Chapter 4. Sections D. E) 

a. Standards of Performance 

b. Education and Development 

c. Performance Appraisal 

d. Promotions. Transfers and Separations 

4. Wages and Salaries (Chapter 4. Sections A. B) 

a. Position Descriptions and Wage Analysis 

b. Wage and Salary Administration 

c. Benefits and Benefits Administration 
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B. 

Roles and 
Responsibilities 



5. Staff-management Relations (Chapter 4. Sections G. H. I) 

a. Communication 

b. Morale 

c. Standards of Cot;duct 

d. Corrective Action 

e. Contract Negotiations and Administration 

6. Health and Safety Programs (Chapter 4, Section J) 

7. Reporting, Controlling and Evaluating Personnel 
Prograr.iR (Chapter 5) 

a. Record Maintenance 

b. Personnel Information Systems 

c. Program Evaluation and Research 

Despite the commonality of general goals, universities differ markedly 
from one another, and within a given university there are sharp differences in 
practice among individual colleges and departments, reflecting correspond- 
ing differences in customs and values in different professional fields. The 
result is in many cases a diversity, essential to the effective operation of a 
u "i 'ersity, that has no counterpart in usual business practice. 

It is legitimate, therefore, to consider "faculty" and "administration" in 
terms of the principal activity and function. In what follows, a faculty 
member is one whose main responsibilities lie in teaching, research and 
service, activities carried out as a member of an academic department or 
equivalent unit. Correspondingly, an administrator is one whose main re- 
sponsibilities is the administration of a department, program or unit. 

Personnel management is not the exclusive role of any one group in a 
university, and common practice and usage may have as much or more to do 
with what is good and acceptable practice as do formal lines of authority. 
Steps and procedures that are appropriate in employment of a faculty 
member may not be at all suitable for staff support personnel, and vice versa. 
In addition, good practice requires making the right kind of decision (e.g., 
substantive or procedural review) at a given level. 

1 . University faculty members belong to a profession which, like the medi- 

FaCUlty <^3'> '^6^' similar professions, has generated its own set of standards and 
established its own means of enforcing them. In the university community, 
those who are in the best position to evaluate a faculty member's perfor- 
mance are the peers and seniors in the department of his or her academic 
discipline. In order to maintain the professional mtegrity and morale of 
faculty, and above all as a means of maintaining a high standard of excel- 
lence in performance, it is essential that each academic department, acting 
collegially. discharge the responsibiltiy of selecting its members, evaluating 
performance, and making substantive recommendations for advancement. 

These functions are, of course to be carried out in a manner consisterit 
with general university policies. Ho\/ever, to the extent that these are educa- 
tional and academic in nature, they are properly determined by the university 
faculty. At certain stages it is useful and appropriate to broaden the 
ar.ademic evaluation process to include colleagues from other departments 
or from other universities. The dean ot the college in question then normally 
has the responsibility for seeing to it that the evaluation procedures are 
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properly and carefully carried out. 

It is through these procedures — involving substantive judgments by 
those qualified to make tiiem ~ that the faculty and administration dis- 
charge their joint responsibility to the university trustees, and in public 
institutions to the public at large, for maintaining the quality of tne educa- 
tional program. This is how "accountability" works. 



The department is the basic u.nit of the university. Faculty members are 
recruited, evaluated and recommended for advancement by their own de- 
partmental peers, on the basis of criteria and program needs also developed 
and specified primarily by the department. As remarked above, a faculty 
member's own colleagues are the ones best qualified to make the necessary 
judgments involved. 

Teaching, research and service activities are also departmental matters. 
In the determination of who does what, there is a substantial variety of 
approaches, from Department heads who make arbitrary assignments, others 
who make decisions after extensive consultation with the members of the 
department, to collegia! arrangements worked out by mutual agreement 
among the department members, sometimes by means of departmental 
committees. In any event, these are necessarily intradepartmental matters, 
and good practice dictates that they remain that way. It is to be exptcted 
that each department will, consistent with university objectives and policies, 
work out particular procedures that suit its mission and the attitudes and 
temperament of its members, and that no two departments will or should 
operate in exactly the same way. 

Good practice calls for a high degree of professionalism in regard to the 
way in which a department carries out its work. The same is true for the 
individual faculty member. Within recognized limits, the faculty are respon- 
sible for determining when and how they carry out their work. They are the 
primary persons who determine what that work shall consist of: they decide 
what research to do. how courses shall be taught, how they will make them- 
selves most effectively available to students, and so forth. Obviously, there 
are constraints and frameworks within which these activities are earned out 
and which the faculty member participates in setting, e.g.. the general 
subject matter and Irvel of each course, the level of demands on students 
appropriate to a given number of credit-hours, and so forth. 

The department also carries out its mission withm a framework of more 
general obligations and constraints. These may be academic in naiure such 
as apply to service courses given primarily for students who will major in 
other departments or colleges or economic, expressed in the department 
budget. Constraints and imperatives also flow from whether the nature of a 
department's program is primarily undergraduate, graduate, or professional, 
and what role research normally plays in its total activity. 

There are policy decisions that are made at the level of the unit responsi- 
ble for approving degrees and setting degree requirements. These decisions 
are properly made by the faculty of the college in question — also, within 
general university-wide constraints. 

The contrast between an academic department and its industrial coun- 
terpart should now be apparent. In industry, policy is made by management. 
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and is carried out by employees. In a university, educational policy is de- 
veloped by those who implement it. 



3. 

Operational 
Administration 



A university is not a business; yet it must do a great deal of business — 
internal and external — in the process of doing its work. Carrying out this 
business is almost entirely the responsibility of administration: registration 
and scheduling; design, construction, maintenance and repair of the physi- 
cal plant; provision of essential support services. The faculty's involvement 
in these activities is usually as a recipient of the service, and they normally 
play little or no part in determining policy in these areas, except on singular 
occasions such as participation in the design of a building or research 
facility, or on a committee on parking regulations. Essential to and underly- 
ing this business part of the university is the contribution of personnel 
services. 



4. 

Academic 
Administration 



There is another, and crucial, role of administration: to provide leader- 
ship in the growth, development, and change in educational policy. This must 
be a joint enterprise with faculty, if it is to work at all well. Recently at many 
institutions, students have also become constructively involved in this pro- 
cess. Faculty members share with administrators the responsibility for prep- 
aration of the university budget and allocation of resources. Here again, 
freedom of action is restricted by institutional commitments to existing 
programs and policies, and activities that cannot be changed rapidly or 
discontinued abruptly without disrupting the academic program. Mor.»oyer. 
allocation of funds impinges directly on academic and educational policy. 
The faculty has a legitimate interest in and responsibility for such policy, and 
should be included in the process of making resource allocation decisions. 



5. 

The Personnel Staff 



The primary responsibility of the personnel staff is to discharge, within 
the framework of established overall university policies, and subject to the 
direction of administration and faculty, the basic personnel functions. The 
personnel staff should be prepared to assist institutional administrators, in 
whatever manner deemed desirable an j appropriate. 

The precise functions assigned to the personnel staff, and the manner in 
which they are incorporated into the organizational structure of the univer- 
sity, is a matter that should be left strictly to the individual institution In 
some circumstances a separate personnel office may be appropriate; in 
others it may be more effective for personnel staff to be attached to several 
administrative units in the institution. 

Although nearly all personnel management functions related to 
academic personnel must be carried out by their academic peers and 
academic administration, the personnel staff can nevertheless provide sig- 
nificant assistance in the form of maintaining records and keeping such 
officials as deans, department chairmen, and institute directors informed on 
current state and federal regulations, and policies and guidelines of profes- 
sional organizations, such as the AAUP. with respect to hiring, contract 
provisions, retention, tenure, separation procedures, benefits, health care, 
retirement programs, and so forth. 
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Task Force each university should develop and maintain a personnel staff organized and 

Recommendations related to t le administrative structure of the university In a manner designed to 

best fit the needs of the Individual Institution. This may Involve maintaining a 
personnel office as a separate operating unit. The personnel staff serves ad- 
ministration and faculty In providing personnel related information, and In an 
advisory capacity in the formulation of policy. 

Personnel staff are responsible for providing relevant data and Information 
with respect to all university personnel. 

Operational administrators are responsible for the personnel functions that 
directly affect the people for whom they are accountable. 

Academir departments, divisions, and other units such as institutes have 
colleglal primary responsibility for the personnel functions related to academic 
personnel, subject to administrative review by academic administrators. Good 
practice calls for judgments and decisions of a substantive nature to be made at 
the department and college level, with participation at higher administrative 
levels limited primarily to procedural review. 

The personnel staff should provide information and services that will assist 
the university In recruiting, retaining, and appropriately rewarding the best per- 
sonnel available within the budgetary constraints of the institution. 

Each university should have under continual review the role of the personnel 
staH, together with its organization and relationship to the rest of the Institution. 
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A. 

verview off the Planning 
Process 



1. 

Ix Steps in the Planning 
Process 



B. 

ne Planning Process in 
ersonnel Management 

1. 

Goals 



This chapter, dealing with perhaps the most important aspect of person- 
nel management — planning and implementation ~ is divided into three 
sections: (A) a general introduction to university planning itself; (B) an 
extension of university planning to personnel management, offering exam- 
ples of program objectives evolving from the general goals; and (C) a consid- 
eration of personnel procedures for realizing those goals and objectives. 

No matter how far ahead one looks to anticipate probable developments, 
the real .eason for planning is to help decide what to do in the immediate 
future. Planning, therefore, must be a continuous rather than a periodic 
activity. 

In managing, each organizational unit must consider: 

1. Setting goals and objectives. 

2. Defining alternate programs. 

3. Calculating resource requirements. 

4. Selecting among alternate programs. 

5. Allocating resources. 

6. Evaluating program results. 

The planning process evolves from plans to programs to actual activities. 
Pl.jns should be the documentation of the entire process — written state- 
ments indicating the goals and objectives, the programs considered, the 
analysis and facts used, the conclusions regarding programs to be pursued, 
and resources allocated for these progr2ms. 

The first step in planning is the setting of goals. Goals are broad in scope, 
usjally difficult to quantify, and have a rather extended time frame 
generally two to five years. 

Goals serve four purposes: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Identification and definitior. of the mission of the university. 
Provision of a framework for operational objectives. 
Provision of the general points of agreement and motivation for those 
having to actualize the goals. 

A means of informing the public of the mission or intent of the 
institution. 

To evaluate the adequacy of goals that have been developed the fcllov. 
ing should be asked: 

1. Are they generally a guide to action? 



4. 
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2. Are they explicit enough to suggest certain types of action? 

3. Are they suggestive of ^ools to measure and control effectiveness? 

4. Are they ambitious enough to be challenging? 

5. Do they reflect an awareness of external and internal constraints? 

6. Can they be related to both the broader goals and the more specific 
objectives at higher and lower levels in the university? 

Goals for a particular program of the university, such as personnel man 
agement, tranform broad university goals to a more understandable 
framework. The goals of personnel management presented in Chapter I are 
examples ot such goals, ana are used below to illustrate objectives which 
may be derived from goals. 

2. Objectives are operational steps toward institutional and program goals. 

ObjOCtives The crucial and basic question that must be asked about an objective is» 
''Can I measure its success?** If a statement is to qualify as an objective, the 
question must be answered, ''yes." For a detailed discussion of the inertia for 
setting and evaluating objectives, three references are cited. ^ 

Objectives are most easily developed at the program levels of the univer- 
sity where specific program activities are carried out. As an illustration, 
sample objectives derived from the personnel management goals presented 

in Chapter 1 (page ) are stated below. It should be noted that this manual 

does not recommend specific objectives since they are best set by earh 
university, college and department. The objectives stated below are not 
prescriptive, but are listed as examples of objectives which relate to the eight 
goals. They are measurable and indicate a time frame. 



Goal 

1 . Recognize and clarify the role of 
personnel management. 



Sample Objective 

a. During Fall Quarter. 19 . con- 
duct a random survey of X% 
academic and operational ad- 
ministrators to determine their 
role in managing personnel. 

b. By March 31. 19 , X% of all 
academic and operational ad> 
ministrators will have attended a 
ten-hour seminar on their role in 
personnel management. 



Develop a process for forecast* 
ing and securing the human re- 
sources needed. 



a. During Summer Quarter. 19 . 
take an inventory of current 
managemi^nt manpower in Y of- 
fice showini; age. experience, 
skills, quality of performance, 
and promotion potential. 

b. Detf»rmine staffing required to 
support programs courses to be 
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Goal 



Sample Objective 



3. Design compensation plans that 
attract, retain and motivate 
people. 



4. Implement development and 
evaluation programs which rec- 
ognize individual development 
as well as organizational and 
departmental growth. 



5. Implement a participatory pro- 
cess for determining personnel 
decisions. 



offered in fall quarter for next 
academic year. 

c The number of full-time faculty 
in Y department will be 
increased/reduced by X% by Fall 
Quarler, 13 

a. Complete a position and salary 
audit of minimum of X% of all 
administrative positions in the 
college of Y and establish per- 
formance standards for each 
position evaluated by January 1, 
19 _. 

b. To assure internal salary equity, 
by December 15, 19-._ (for the 
following fiscal year), adjust sal- 
ary schedules for profr -;sional 
personnel in Y program to re- 
duce variance at the same jot 
level to within X%. 

c. Provide tax annuity option to all 
personnel by fiscal year, 19.. . 

a. The administrators m Y office, 
after attending a seminar -^n 
program planning, will 
increase/decrease the time 
committed to planning by X% by 
Winter Quarter 19 . 

b. Ihe course workload of faculty 
in Y department (determined by 
weighted student credit hours 
per quarter) will be 
reduced/increased X% for the 
General Studies Program by Fall 
Quarter. 19 . 

c. All professional employees in Y 
department will have developed 
their specific occupational ob- 
jectives with the director 
chairman by April 30. 19 . 

a. By Fall Quafter. 19 . at least 
X^o of the membership on the 
Personnel Policy Committee will 
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Goal 



6. Analyze and develop effective 
communication between the 
personnel staff and the aca- 
demic ind operational adminis- 
trators. 



7. Assure an adequate vtforking en- 
vironment for everyone. 



8. Develop a personnel information 
system that provides useful data 
on all personnel programs with- 
out violating individual rights. 



Sample Objective 

be from the other professional 
employee group since they are 
affected by many decisions and 
recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 

a. The Director of Personnel will 
prepare short periodic mem- 
oranda covering policy changes, 
governmental guidelines, up- 
coming activities and deadlines, 
and other personnel matters for 
all top and middle academic 
administrators beginning Fall 
Quarter, 19_. 

a. By January 1, 19 conduct a 
safety audit of all work locations 
in X, Y and Z buildings using the 
guidelines provided by the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health 
Administration. 

b. Have all faculty, administrative 
and professional personnel 
hired after June 30, 19 .., sub- 
mit a health form prior to emp- 
loyment. 

c. Reduce the accident rate of all 
maintenance personnel from 
X% to Y% by June 30, 19 _ . 

a. By Fall Quarter, 19 analyze all 
responsibility for preparing per- 
sonnel reports. 

b. By January 1, 19..,, develop a 
flow chart and item analysis of 
all application, placement and 
performance evaluation forms 
used by the university indicating 
where the form originates, is 
routed, filed and the informa- 
tion needed by all offices using 
the forms. 

c. Have X"o of the faculty and ad- 
ministrative personnel records 
computerized by January 1. 
19 . 
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Policies and 
Procedures-Translating 
Goals and Objectives 
into Functional 
Activities 



Task Force 
Recommendations 



Policies are the basic formal guidelines that govern the personnel func- 
tion, and should be derived from desired objectives and be based on sound 
principles. Policies are used as guides to action, but formal procedures 
derived from the policies are the action itself. 

A number of suggested guidelines on policies and procedures were in- 
cluded in a companion volume, Personnel Management, Two-Year Colleges. A 
comprehensive check-list for assessing areas where policies may be benefi- 
cial is presented in Appendix 2. In Appendix 3 procedures for classifying an 
employee s job are described. Finally, flov>^ charts from Kent State University 
and The Ohio State University illustrating civil service applications and em- 
ployee tuition reimbursement are presented in Appendices 4 and 5. 

A convenient checklist entitled "Your Personnel Policies: Time for a 
Tune-up?" is published by Prentice- Hal I, Inc. as a part of the Personnel 
Administration Handbook. 

Policies and procedures should be developed within each university, and 
more specifically, each functional area responsible for carrying out personnel 
objectives and policies. To assist in carrying out these responsibilities, the 
following recommendations are presented. 

All administrators having personnel responsibilities shouli! have stated or 
written personnel goals, objectives and evaluative measures off the objectives. 

The personnel stafff should also have stated or written goals, objectives and 
evaluative measures of the services provided to university administrators, and 
faculty. 

In order to assure ffunctional statements encouraging action and com- 
pliance, personnel policies and procedures should: 

1. Refflect the educational policies and serve t r. basic mission off the 
university. 

Be derived from clearly defined ob^ctives. 
Be influenced by the individuals affected by the policies. 
Facilitate governance by consensus, as much as possible. 
Be clearly stated in writing. 

Be stated in such a manner as to facilitate accurate interpretation and 
implementation. 

State where the principal responsibility lies for insuring that the 
policies are carried out. 

Provide a speciffic date ffor review and consideration off alternative 
policies and procedures. 

Have a degree of flexibility to cope with the "unique" situation. 
A sound personnel program will include the establishment off a comprehen- 
sive set off clearly stated institutional policies and procedures, to cover as a 
minimum the ffollowing: 

1. Criteria ffor the selection, appointment and reappointment off all per- 
sonnel. 

2. Continuous program off proffessional development off all personnel. 

3. Procedires ffor compensation off all personnel (salary and fringe be- 
nefits). 

4. Criteria for all personnel assignments (duties, responsibilities, work- 
loads, etc.). 

5. Continuous evaluation of the performance off all personnel. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



8. 



9. 
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6. Policies governing promotion, tenure, and nonrenewal and termina- 
tion. 

7. Regulations dealing with leaves and retirement. 

8. Statements defining and assuring equal opportunity for employment 
and advancement and goals and timetables designed to increase the 
representation of women and minorities in the workforce. 

9. Procedures for regular evaluation and modificatioi*. of personnel 
policies and procedures. 

10. Statements defining academic freedom and tenure for faculty. 



I Plannms UnivefMiet it-oiumbus. Oh.o Oh.o Bwrd ot ReRents. 197 Jt. RoN-.l r M.tKer. 6e*l Analyw tBfimont. Caiitorn,^ 
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Preface 

This chapter discusses the personnel functions and programs the Per- 
sonnel Management Task Force identified as warranting particular attt ntion. 
Because of the scope and length of the chapter, an overview of what is 
presented would be helpful. 

The chapter is divided into eleven sections. The first two sections. Wage 
and Salary Administration (Section A) and Benefits (Section B), discuss 
selected factors that contribute to effective wage and benefits programs. 
Section C considers the important aspects of recruitment, placement and 
conclusion of employment. 

Sections D and E examine the role of development and evaluation in the 
university. Section D is a comprehensive discussion of faculty evaluation, 
workloads and tenure. Section E considers the aevelopment and evaluation 
of administrative, other professional, technical and operational personnel. 

Section F briefly presents the current directions of the Equal Employ- 
ment and Affirmative Action Programs. Sections G. H, and I examine particu- 
lar aspects of corrective action (Section G). grievances and appeals (Section 
H). and current trends and issues surrounding employee associations and 
unions (Section I). 

Section J discusses current laws that will have a substantial impact on 
the health and safety program at each university. 

The final section of this chapter. Section K. examines supplementary or 
extramural employment. 



A. Wage and Salary Administration — A Classification System for Ohio's Public 
Universities 

e I ^' Wage and salary administration is all inclusive in that It is as important to 

Wage and Salary the lowest paid person in the university as it is to the highest. Individual 
AdniniStration in wages and salaries are not only remuneration to the wage earner, but are also 
Context costs to the university. Given this perspective, the absolute as well as the 
relative importance of proper administration of wage and «?alaries becomes 
even more obvious. 

Clearly, a viable wage and salary administration program is one of the 
most important functions of a personnel management program. This program 
involves not only the development and implementation of sound personnel 
policies and methods of individual con ensation and perquisites, but also 
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2. 

The Need for a 
Classification System 



a. 

The Purpose and Goals 
of a Classification 
System 



b. 

The Present 
Classification System 



consideration of such concerns as position evaluation and classification, 
compensation systems, performance standards for positions, and individual 
evaluation. 

''he performance of these functions should provide universities with the 
following benefits: 

1. increased ability to plan and control personnel costs systematically. 

2. Better understanding of the university's compensation programs. 

3. Reduction of frictions and grievances O'"'" compensation inequities. 

4. Enhancement of personnel motivation < morale. 

5. Greater attraction of qualified personnel to the university. 

Basic to any viable wage and salary administration program is a system of 
position classification. 

Currently position classification in Ohio's institutions of higher educa- 
tion is often associated with payment categories (type of appointments or 
payments, timing for payments, etc.) or with employment categories (faculty, 
administrative, unclassified, classified, student, etc.). A classification sys- 
tem, however, should itwolve the assignment of positions to groups or 
categories on the basis of duties, responsibilities, difficulty and complexity, 
and qualification requirements. 

The purpose of this section is to design a classification system which will 
be responsive to the universities' needs and also satisfy external reporting 
requirements. 

The goals of a classification system are for the most part well known and 
can be documented. Some of the more common goals are listed below: 

1. Provide an orderly basis of translating needs for positions into fiscal 
terms. 

2. Provide sufficient information on position content to aid in analysing 
organizational problems, procedures, duplications and inconsisten- 
cies. 

3. Establish within each institution suitable terminology and definitions. 

4. Assure other state agencies, and the public, of a logical relationship 
between expenditures for personnel services and services rendered. 

5. Reduce the variety of titles within each universtiy to manageable 
proportions so that recruitment, qualification requirements and 
selection can be more effectively handled. 

6. Furnish meaningful position information on which orientation, in- 
service training and development can be based. 

7. Define the content of positiotjs (what is expected) and compare 
against actual performance (how well it is done). 

8. Provide a foundation for common understanding among concerned 
parties as to the responsibilities assigned to a position and the level 
of compensation appropriate to the responsibility. 

The Ohio Revised Code currently requires all state-assisted universities 
to use the position classifications and pay ranges for classified employees as 
detailed in Section 124.14. This classification plan was created in 1948 to 
identify and categorize the numerous positions that were in existence or were 
being created, and to establish a system of pay ranges providing equitable 
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compensation and incremental increases for each position. Although re- 
quired to use the state plan, the unique conditions found in each university 
have made strict compliance difficult. Additionally, the law exempts certain 
categories of personnel from coverage, including faculty, certain administra- 
tive personnel, student employees and others. 

In order to rpeet comprehensive institutional needs in this area, several 
methods are utilized by the universities to identify personnel not subject to 
the provisions of Section 124.14. The categories most commonly used are 
Faculty, Administrative Unclassified and Student. 

The Faculty grouping is a generally well-defined category which requires 
little definition or refinement. The greatest variance occurs within the Ad- 
ministrative and Unclassified categories because of a lack of precise defini- 
tions and systematic procedures for analyzing, measuring and classifying 
positions. The Student category is discussed in Section C of this chapter. 



In designing a classification system which would be responsive to the 
universities' needs and which would also satisfy external requi-^ements, the 
first step should be the grouping of all positions into occupational categories. 
In broad terms, these categories should conform to the wage and hour 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and to the applicable provisions 
of the Ohio Revised Code. 

Although no precise formulas exist for assigning positions to an occupa- 
tional group, the five broadly defined categories described below should 
provide a basis for a more definite classification systam. It should be noted 
that an individual may hold more than one position or appointment, and thus 
could be assigned to more than one occupational category. Additionally, an 
individual may have multiple functions but only one appointment, and, in 
such cases, a decision must be made as to the primary responsiblity of the 
individual. 

The five proposed occupational categories are: 

Executive and Administrative 

This category is comprised of those positions where the primary respon- 
sibilities include planning, organizing, controlling, and supervising for a 
functional area within the university. This would include academic adminis- 
trators such as deans, associate deans, and assistant deans as well as 
nonacademic administrators. These positions require special preparation or 
experience, often acquired through baccalaureate or advanced graduate 
professional programs, which enables independent judgment to be exercised 
and assignments to be performed with only general administrative direction. 

Proffessibnai 

This category comprises those positions where the primary respon- 
sibilities require advanced knowledge in a field of specialized study generally 
acquired through baccalaureate or advanced graduate/professional pro- 
grams. These positions require the performance of inteli.x.t'iJ!! wo'-k that 
cannot be narrowly prescribed and which involves originaiify, creativity, and 
independent judgment. 
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There are three subcategories of the Professional category, as follows: 
Faculty 

This includes all i.idividuals with academic rank whose primary re- 
sponsibilities to academic uniti involve teaching, research, public ser- 
vice, or other creative professional work. 

Other Instructional Staff 

This includes all individuals who are not faculty but whose primary 
responsibilities involve instructional support in degree-credit programs. 

Other Professional 

This includes all other professional individuals who are not faculty 
but whose responsibilities involve research, service, or other creative 
work. 

Technical 

This category comprises those positions serving a support role where the 
primary responsibilites include solving practical problems encountered in 
broad fields of specialization. These positions require the use of theoretical 
or scientific knowledge or manual skills of a level generally acquired through 
at least two years of technical education above the high school level, or the 
equivalent acquired through on-the-job training. 

Office and Clerical 

This category comprises those positions which require preparing, tran- 
scribing, transferring, systematizing, or preserving written communications 
and records. Whereas the majority of these positions involve mental and 
manual skills, a few can include in part or in whole the operation of various 
office machines. 

Service and Maintenance 

This category inc udes those persons engaged in unskilled, semi-skilled 
or skilled manual occupations or other recognized trades and crafts. These 
positions require the performance of physical efforts and/or manual skills 
normally learned through on-the-job or apprenticeship training. 



d. 

Responsibility for 
Evaluating and 
Describing Positions 



Every system of position evaluation calls for an analysis of individual 
positions. In most industrial firms, the personnel staff has the responsibility 
for the position evaluation plan. In institutions of higher education, however, 
because of the participatory process of governance and administration, this 
function can best be facilitated when there is involvement of the president, 
vice presidents, deans, department chairmen, faculty, personnel staff and 
operating supervisors. 

There are some differences among the five categories as regards the 
responsibility for describing the positions. Basically, these differences are as 
follows: 

Executive positions — Because of the central importance of executive 
functions to the administration of the university, the chief executive should 
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1. 

Benefits Defined 



2. 

The Basic Principles in 
Determining Benefits 



have responsibility for determinin;; the executive positions and their com- 
mensurate salaries. The personnel staff can advise and assist in this process. 

Faculty and other instructional staff — Because of the unique aspect of 
faculty duties these positions can best be analyzed and described by colle- 
gial action of the departments or equivalent academic units concerned. 
Compensation is generally equated with national and international salary 
scales. 

Administrative, other professional, technical, office and clerical, and ser- 
vice and maintenance positions — The personnel staff should assist the 
relevant academic units or administration members in developing descrip- 
tions of these positions, appropriate to the particular duties, skills, and 
responsibilities involved. 

The five occupational categories presented and defined above (executive 
and administrative, professional, technical, office and clerical, and service and 
matiitenance) should better meet the needs of the universities for systematic 
classification of all employees. Consideration should therefore be given to 
replacing the State Classification Plan, and implementing this classification 
structure. 

The proposed classification system for occupational categories and the 
various methods available for evaluating positions should be further studied by 
the universities to determine their utilization within each institution. 

The Ohio Board of Regents should review the occupational categories and 
consider using them in its Uniform Information System. 

B. Benefits 

Benefits, often referred to as fringe benefits, represent such a substan- 
tial portion of personnel costs that they are now more a part of the fabric than 
the fringe of the total costs. Between 15 to 28 percent of the total payroll 
goes to benefits. This section will: define and classify the various benefits 
and sen/ices, present basic principles for analyzing benefits, list suggested 
benefits, and present a means for providing professional administration of 
the benefits program. The section closes with a discussion of four issues 
related to benefits. 

Benefits can be defined as supplements to income received by em- 
ployees at a cost to the employer, such as paid time off (vacation, holidays 
and leaves), paid insurance, (health, life, unemployment, and workmen's 
compensation), employer payments to state retirement systems and other 
payments (educational reimbursements, athletic and bookstore discounts, 
subsidized cafttoria. etc.). 

The terms used in this manual to categorize benefits are (1) legally 
required benefits. (2) voluntary benefits, (3) paid services while at work, and 
(4) other benefits.^ 

Generally, benefits either apply to all persons equally (e.g.. most health 
insurance programs), or reward length of service (e.g.. accumulated sick 
leave and vacations). The cost ot all benefits should be compared with (1) the 
tangible or intangible returns to the university. (2) the total funds available 
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for wages and salaries, (3) the division of funds among alternative benefit 
programs, and (4) the cost of the other alternatives, such as training and 
development, to achieve desired performance £.nd morale. 

To further assist in analyzing present or new benefits, nine guidelines 
are presented in the appendix (Appendix 1.) 

3. The Personnel Management Inventory of Current Practices at Ohio's Public 

The Benefits Presently universities 0972) presented the benefits being offered as of June, 1972 
Being Offered (Table 5, pages 115-11 7). The scope of benefits at the universities varied 

with the individual needs of each campus, and occasionally between (differ- 
ent employee groups within a university. 

The breakdown within the tables is not intended as a base for establish- 
ing parameters for the universities. Each university should continually 
reevaluate its own benefits program and modify it to meet both the changing 
needs of its employees and the available resources. 

To assist universities in considering employee benefits, the following list 
provides a variety of suggested benefits. 

1. Legal benefits, such as: 

a. Retirement systems 

b. Unemployment compensation 

c. Workmen's compensation 

d. Holidays 

e. Sick leave 

f . Leave for military service 

g. Jury duty 

2. Voluntary benefits, such as: 

a. Life insurance, and accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage 

b. Health and hospitalization insurance 

c. Disability insurance 

3. Paid services while at work, such as: 

a. Rest periods 

b. Lunch periods 

c. Meals 

d. Travel 

4. Other benefits, such as: 

a. Vacations 

b. Leaves of absence 

c. Tuition assistance — both for employee development and 
employee's family 

d. Attendance at professional meetings and conferences 

e. Moving expenses 

f. Discount privileges 

g. Institutional or area credit unions 

h. Recreational and athletic programs and facilities 

i. Day care centers 
j. Uniforms 
k. Parking facilities 



4. 

Suggested Benefits and 
Policies 
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5. 

Administering the 
Benefits Program 



6. 

Issues Related to 
Benefits 



I. 

m. 
n. 

0. 

p. 



Office facilities 
Locker facilities 
Mail or telephone service 
Service awards 
Suggestion awards 



The range, complexity and scope of administrative responsibility re- 
quires that major attention be given to developing, implementing and main- 
taining the benefits program. No matter how constructive the original design 
of any given benefit or service, it is necessary to provide a continuing ad- 
ministration of the entire benefits program in order tc Jissure its compatibility 
with other aspects of the personnel program. 

Obviously, for many institutions assignment of a full-time person to the 
benefits program may not be justified. Therefore, a possible approach for 
providing such service is to have area four-year and two-year institutions 
(public and private) join together in securing professional personnel for 
benefits administration. This person may be self-employed, with the institu- 
tions contracting for thi* desired sen/ice. Or he could be employed by a 
specific institution with the other area institutions paying for a percentage of 
the total expense, based on some formula reflecting the size of the institu- 
tion and the time committed to administer and advise. 

Two factors related to administering the program should be noted. First, if 
the employees are represented by a union, management may not be able to 
establish a benefit unilaterally: the issue may be bargained. Second, if 
employees are not collectively represented, it is still advisable to establish a 
group of those employees receiving benefits to assist and advise the adminis- 
trator of the program. Through such a group, attitude surveys can be con- 
ducted to assess opinions of present benefits and evaluate desires for ben- 
efits not presently provided. They can also sen/e as yet another link in the 
important area of communicating the "benefits of the benefits." 

Although many issues could be considered, four which are relevant to 
higher educational institutions are examined: diversified selection of ben* 
efits, the payment of benefits, availability of optional insurance coverage, 
and benefits for part-time employees. 

Diversified selection of benefits. The method of providing benefits may 
range from having all employees receive the same benefits to allowing selec- 
tion among available benefits. The latter approach gives employees a choice 
from among the various elements of the benefits package, the total value of 
the selections equaling the total supplementary compensation determined 
for each employee. A variety of methods is possible for determining the 
amount of compensation through benefits. It can be either a flat percentage 
of an employee's salary or an adjusted percentage which gives greater weight 
to lower-salaried employees. It could be determined by an incremental sum 
based on years of service. Or, the total could also be achieved by a combina- 
tion of these alternatives. 

Employees offered such options, having the possibility of adapting the 
total benefits program to their individual needs, are likely to show greater 
motivation in their service to the institution. However, providing these op- 
tions may be quite difficult to administer. As a means of reducing administra- 
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tive complexity a limited number of packages, two or three, might be offered 
as employee options. 

Payment of benefits. Partial payment of the cost of benefits by the 
employee not only reduces the amount of funds committed to the total 
compensation but also stimulates a greater awareness of the benefits them- 
selves. When benefits are totally paid by the employer, employees may take 
them for granted. Employee morale, if not heightened, is thus at least kept 
from a decline caused by a failure of employees to recognize all available 
benefits. An improved communications program might be another way of 
stimulating benefit awareness where such stimulation is needed. 

Each benefit or service should be examined to determine both the 
employer's and employee's contribution. Some benefits such as travel insur- 
ance may be paid entirely by the university. Others may be paid entirely by 
the employee, with the university's "contribution" existing in the availability 
of a group rate (e.g.. tax sheltered annuities). 

Availability of optional insurance coverage. In the last five to ten years the 
range and variety of voluntary group insurance plans has greatly increased. 
Identified as the "mass marketing approach." insurance companies are now 
offering group insurance for additional life, personal liability, automobile, 
homeowners, and marine insurance. The savings over individual coverage 
can be as much as 20% to 30%. The employee pays the entire premium, and 
payment is usually made through payroll deductions. Some major univer- 
sities, such as The University of Michigan. University of Pennsylvania, and 
the University of Notre Dame are now offering these plans as optional ben- 
efits. 

Benefits for part-time employees. The role of part-time employees has 
been increasing at many campuses. Their involvement may cover teaching at 
all instructional levels, professional and technical personnel who are on a call 
or reduced hourly basis, and clerks and secretaries located primarily in 
academic offices for a few hours a week. Policies among the universities with 
regard to benefits for part-time personnel reflect local factors such as the 
number and need for such employees. Each university should regularly ex- 
amine its policies in this area. 



7. Employees consider benefits to be a basic element of their total com- 

Summary pensation for working. Such a thought is justified when one realizes that a 
significant percentage of their compensation can be designated as benefits. 
Therefore, careful consideration must be given to (1) providing adequate 
funds for basic benefits that significantly contribute to the general health 
and safety of each employee, and (2) providing optional benefits that mutu- 
ally contribute to personal growth and self-actualization, as well as taking 
into account those goals and objectives of the university which define the 
investment, use. and development of its human resources. 



Task Force 
Recommendations 



Each university should continually reevaluate its own benefits program and 
modify it to meet the changing needs of their employees, the availability of 
resources and the desired personnel objectives. Also, each university should 
regularly examine its benefits policies for part-time employees. 
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C. Pre-employment, Employment, Conclusion of Employment 

This section discusses six pertinent topics on university employment 
policies and procedures. First, a number of alternatives for dealing with 
program cutbacks and personnel retrenchment are presented. Second, ad- 
ministrative responsibilities for recruitment and selection are briefly consi- 
dered. The next two topics identify problems applicable to two specific em- 
ployee groups: the use of tests in screening Classified personnel, and factors 
to consider when employing students. The fifth topic briefly discusses the 
importance of properly orienting personnel to the university. Finally, the use 
of exit interviews and the importance of pre-retirement counseling are noted. 

For the first time in recent years, colleges and universities are being 
faced with the need for major cutbacks. A decline in student enrollment has 
been predicted for the next eight years, with a stabilized decline at fixed 
levels for the five years thereafter (1982-87)3. 

These changes are being acutely felt in higher education for many 
reasons: (1) a tremendous growth in colleges and universities over the past 
two decades has resulted in the establishment of policies and commitments 
which will not be changed easily; (2) burgeoning diversification and special- 
ization have become an integral part of higher education, making personnel 
shifts difficult; (3) the rapid grov4h of some academic disciplines and the 
decline of others have resulted in noticeable faculty imbalances; and (4) 
universities and colleges are now faced with a decline in funds available for 
new programs and major revisions in existing programs, and a changing view 
of the priorities on which it is to be spent. 

Because of these factors, universities have begun to examine ways of 
dealing with change. Eight alternative methods are discussed below. Some of 
the methods may be more realistic than others, but all of them should be 
considered in the course of manpower planning. 

a. It IS difficult for faculty to change their fields of specialization. How- 
ever, with a commitment to faculty development, such shifts to neighboring 
or related fields may be facilitated. Shifts may sometimes be made to other 
academic aroas and might also include non-teaching activities. 

b. Some universities may be able to provide employment for main cam- 
pus faculty in their branches should enrollments warrant it. Such changes 
involve rank, tenure, salary and morale problems, which are difficult but not 
insurmountable. In any case, an equitable policy incorporating a three-parV 
agreement is a necessity: The faculty member, the branch director, and the 
center campus department all have direct interests. 

c. Also, on a broader scale, it may be possible for separate institutions 
to share faculty within geographic areas. Recent examples of institutional 
consortia in higher education have demonstrated this possibility. 

d. Similarly, universities may consider meeting a need for increased 
personnel in specific areas by appointing part-time or other types of tempor- 
ary personnel. Such an alternative would not bind the university when the 
projected stationary enrollment period of the early 1980's occurs. 

e Another possibility is the employment of personnel, particularly fac- 
ulty, in adult continuing education programs. The enrollment of adult stu- 
dents, e«iDecially part-time and some full-time, on many campuses is increas- 
ing. Attention should be given to the present and desired status of the 
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continuing education programs at each institution, and to the increased 
involvement of faculty. 

f. Personnel/position matching programs are directed toward an in- 
creased avi^areness and utilization of the competencies of present personnel, 
it can be facilitated by a personnel/position or man/job matching system 
incorporated into the joD request and personnel recruitment program. The 
system may be utilized within institutions for internal matching, and also 
among area institutions, as suggested above. 

g. Another alternative is the consideration of policies, subject to legisla- 
tive action, which will encourage, or at least make possible, voluntary early 
retirement either on a permanent or recall basis. Recognizing the positive 
contribution of senior employees, retirement policies should, however, pro- 
vide for controlled exceptions. The option for early retirement can be an 
attractive one through adequate benefits and financial security for those 
wanting to retire. 

Finally, when retrenchment is necessary, carefully designed profes- 
sional leaves for fac jity, executives, administrators, or professionals other 
than faculty might be utilized to improve organizational effectiveness. 

It is not the intent of this manual to describe the entire recruitment 
process. Many source? are available which collectively provide an excellent 
resource for examining present and desired recruitment practices.^ 

Primary rec^^uitment and selection responsibility lies with the depart- 
nidnts themselves. Though obviously the Board of Trustees must officially 
appoint all personnel, recruitment and actual selection takes place in a 
variety of ways in higher education. 

Faculty positions, including chairmen, should involve a great deal of 
input from peers in the unit concerned, with the faculty playing a dominate 
role in such selections. Presidential and deans* positions should involve 
searches and the use of committees to screen and recommend candidates. 
Such committees usually involve representatives of appropriate constituen- 
cies. Other positions may involve extensive assistance from professional 
personnel staff, as well as suggestions from exi.^ting employees concerning 
potential employees. 

Because of Affirmative Action Programs. Fair Labor Standards 
guidelines, and so forth, recruitment of all personnel should be a coordinated 
effort. Primary responsibility for selection must remain with the individual 
department, but someone must be responsible for insuring compliance with 
Federal guidelines and State Civil Service Laws where applicable. 

In industry and government, properly validated selection tests have be- 
come a well accepted part of the employment procedure. In Ohio's public 
universities, however, tests are generally limited to persons in the Classified 
Civil Service. A discussion of testing is included in this manua! because of 
recent note-worthy court decisions. Current interpretation of testing 
guidelines permits some testing of specific skills shown by job analysis to be 
substantially involved in the ability to perform in that position. Also, tests 
designed to demonstrate whether or not a person is trainable may be consi- 
dered, the criterion again being whether the test bears relationship to 
specific skills. 
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The current use of tests, unless proscribed by law. can be summarized as 
follows: 

Testing in compliance with government regulations now faces tech- 
nical problems which seem likely to limit the application of testing to 
larger organizations with the services of a competent psychologist. 
An acceptable validation study requires the existence of enough 
people in any one job category to permit the demonstration of statis- 
tical significance in a relationship between test scores and measures 
of job success. A job sample of fifty employees in the same category 
would commonly be required for this, and the sample could not go 
below thirty at the minimum. 

An additional problem is posed by the government requirement that 
validation studies be undertaken separately for majority and minor- 
ity applicants. As the full impact of government regulations comes to 
be felt, it seems probable that pre-employment testing (with the 
possible exception of applicants for management, typing, and 
stenography) will be undertaken by firms with substantial numbers 
of employees in job categories where testing shows genuine 
promise.^ 

Validation of test is under question, therefore, testing procedures should 
be seriously examined. Whenever poss.ole, the university should consider 
automatic certification of Classified personnel after successful completion 
of the probationary period when performance tests cannot be validated. 

4. Student employment at the universities is unique to the educational 

:inployment of Students environment and should be noted briefly. 

Students may hold positions similar to those held by personnel in 
other occupational groups, but their service is often either supplemental 
to the full-time positions, and/or oriented toward educational work ex- 
perience. 

The following criteria can determine the basis for describing student 
employment. A Student-Employee is a person enrolled at a university and 
compensated by that university for work that is incidental to his 
academic program. The student-employee is primarily attending school 
to pursue an academic program. 

Student-employees should be distinguished from Employee-Student 
— persons employed by the university who have also enrolled for courses 
of study that are incidental to their regularly scheduled work. The 
employee-student is primarily concerned with employment and pursues 
an educational program on a part-time basis. 

One of the primary reasons for identifying student-employees whose 
employment will not exceed 800 hours in any one calendar year is that 
they may be exempt from participation in the retirement plans. Because 
of this criterion, it is important that once a description of a student 
classification has been determined it remain constant. 

Therefore, each university should analyze its present student em- 
ployment program, and if appropriate, establish a student classification 
plan. It should be ths responsibility of the university to establish an 
individual's status as either student-employee or employee-student be- 
fore the individual is placed on the payroll. 
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Responsibility for coordinating the student-employee program may 
be assigned to the Student Financial Aids Office, the Student Placement 
Office, or the office which administers the office and clerical and service 
and maintenance employee programs. 

An effective orientation program insures that new employees get off 
to the right start. Orientation is the guided adjustment of the employee 
to the university and his specific work environment. Its purpose is to 
facilitate a personal transition and help the employee to understand the 
dimensions of his position, his role in the context of the total university 
program, and the occupational and interpersonal style of a new 
environment. 

At least three areas of concentration are usually covered in an 
orientation program. First, the institution — its objectives, philosophy, 
history and role within its immediate environment. Second, the new 
employee must comprehend his role and its demands. A third dimension, 
emphasized for faculty but often overlooked for other employees, is 
comprehending one's role regarding the students attending the institu- 
tion. This function must be examined in order to assure an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the students' personal and vocational goals as 
well as their life stylos. 

Presently, orientation programs are being conducted at most univer- 
sities. Most are informal, however, with primary responsibility being 
given to the immediate supervisor, and basic information regarding ben- 
efits, payroll, and required procedures being given by some central 
office. These programs generally need strengthening. Topics which 
should be covered in orientation are presented in the appendix (Appen- 
dix 2). 

The use of exit interview forms can help in finding explanations for 
resignations and high turnover, disclosing significant patterns ot low 
morale, and suggesting revisions in policies and practices. 

An example of an exit interview, a self-completion form in use at 
Northern Illinois University, is included in Appendix 3. Another type of 
form, completed prior to the employee's departure and used by 
Cuyahoga Community College, is listed in the appendix of the Inventory of 
Current Management Practices in Ohio's Public Two-Year Campuses (1972. 
page 135). 

Few organizations offer any assistance to employees facing retire- 
ment, other than to provide basic information on available benefits and 
procedures for receiving them. Gre.ater attention to retirement adjust- 
ment reflects a commitment to-, first, an honest concern for the welfare 
of employees; second, a belief that pre-retirement planning can signifi- 
cantly increase the chance*^ of satisfactory retirement adjustment; and 
third, assisting in retirement adjustment generates greater commitment 
while still working. Because of the limited number of employees retiring 
at any given time, an extensive retirement counseling program could be 
costly. Universities could cooperate with other area organizations and 
collecttvelv provide an effective general information and education pro- 
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gram, and also provide specific assistance to the employees from the 
university. 



Task Force Alternatives for program cutbacks and displacements should be consi- 

ReCGmmendallons dered by each university. It is extremely important that such planning be 

projected at least two years because off the long lead time necessary to 
achieve personnel changes in any particular unit. 

Current efforts to recruit from within, accompanied by continued com- 
phance with Federal guidelines and State Civil Service laws should be 
continued by each university. 

Whenever possible, the university should consider automatic certifica- 
tion of Classified personnel after successful completion of a probationary 
period when performance tests cannot be validated. 

Each university should assign to an appropriate administrative office 
the responsibility for student employment programs. The office should 
distinguish shjdent-employees from other categories of personnel and 
should extend personnel management services to all student-employees. 

An ongoing orientation program, consisting of seminars, job orientation 
and guidance, should be established for all employees. The program should 
be coordinated by the personnel staff in the academic and non-academic 
areas. 

Exit interviews should be conducted with all leaving the university, and 
their results cearly analyzed with a view to changing policies. 

Efforts should be made to provide a greater degree of counseling with 
regard to retirement and pre-retirement planning. 

D. Development and Evaluation of Faculty 



1. 

n Overview of this and 
the Following Section 



2. 

Faculty Development 



FRIC 



Development and jvaluation programs are considered to be an integral 
part of the personnr program for all personnel. The total mission of the 
university will be fun ered by having all of its personnel well prepared and 
exposed to periodic p. '•fessionAI and occupational evaluation and develop- 
ment. Prior to the determination of successful evaluation measures and 
development programs, however, the university should develop accurate 
position descriptions and performance stande-ds. Each of the four factors 
will be considered in the next two sections 

iSiere is a substantial body of literature dealing with the subject of 
development and evaluation of personnel at all levels in a corporate setting 
It IS not possible here to review all of the readily available information, but 
sekrted readings have been included in the bibliography. This literature 
contains extensive treatment of the goalc. rat' nale. progress and tech- 
niques of development and evaluation. 

Literature on faculty development and evaluation in higher education, 
however, is limited. This section focuses on such issues as faculty evalua- 
tion, service and tenure. These issues are unique to higher education and 
have no direct counterparts in .he corporate or industrial environment. 

Professional development of faculty has traditionally been enr-, raged 
and guided by interaction among faculty in each of the academic disciplines. 
A major function of the academic department Is to provide for such interac- 
tion. Learned societies, conventions and national and international confer- 
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ences serve the same function. Universities may encourage and support 
such opportunities for faculty development by meeting the expenses of 
conference attendance, and by offering space and clerical assistance to the 
national or regional offices of learned societies and their publications. 

Professional and research leaves, assistance to faculty members who 
receive postdoctoral research fellowships, and other opportunities for con- 
tact with their professional peers all contribute to the development of higher 
levels of professional achievement and competence on the part of the fa- 
culty. Sabbatical leaves administere'j for the purpose of faculty development 
also make valuable contributions to faculty quality. 

Programs of evaluation of teaching, opportunities for interdisciplinary 
experiences in teaching, financial support or reduced teaching loads and 
assistance where necessary in developing new syllabi and classroom materi- 
als, and support of experimentation with new methods in teaching and 
learning contribute not only to the quality of the curriculum but also to 
faculty development. Some institutions are beginning to formalize programs 
of faculty interaction *or this purpose, at the departmental, college and 
university level. 

Procedures for evaluating faculty vary greatly in form, substance and 
manner — for a number of reasons. It is difficult to define what is meant by 
such terms as "instructional," "research" and "public service" objectives. A 
second fundamental problem is that of measuring quality. However, some 
basic criteria are necessary for such a program, as shown below. 

One important requisite for faculty evaluation is a clear statement, by all 
groups concerned in the evaluation, of what is expected of a given faculty 
member. These statements may vary among individuals, departments and 
colleges within universities, and also among the respective universities, but 
in any case they should be clearly enunciated. 

A second important requisite for a program of faculty evaluation is a 
clear statement of the frequency as well as the purposes of the evaluation. 
These factors can be expected to vary from place to place, both inter- and 
intra-institutionally. 

Because of the key role played by the department in faculty evaluation, 
special emphasis may be given to the factors the department may use in 
assessing faculty performance. Some of these factors are the following: 

1. Student evaluations of classroom performance. 

Student evaluation is a widely used method of obtaining information 
on which to base the e>/aluation of a faculty member. If used for 
evaluation purposes, the instrument should be one that has been 
carefully designed to be valid, and should take into consideration the 
instructional level, a profile of the students and other pertinent fac- 
tors. The precise instruments to be used, as well as the conditions 
under which they are administered, should clearly be left to the 
judgment of the faculty at the individual institutions. 

2. Annual update of professional vita by faculty members, including such 
Items as: 

• 'f'^oartmenta! service activities, such as advisory and committee 
v.i k. 
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• intra-university service activities. 

• community service and other professional activities. 

• publication, research, professlor,al activities (including artistic 
performance), professional organizations to which the faculty 
member belongs, including offices held, meetings attended and 
papers delivered. 

• other material the faculty member may provide to peers and 
chairman, such as professional improvement, new teaching 
methods and materials employed. 

3. Peer evaluation. Faculty evaluation may be based on: critiques of 
research and public service; observations at seminars, colloquia and 
Master and Ph. D. examinations; prearranged classroom visitation by 
colleagues; departmental interviews of job prospects; and similar 
activities. Here again local conditions, as well as the role and mission 
of the institutions concerned, nay indicate a wide variety of tech- 
niques involving standards, criteria and basis for peer participation. 
Many institutions now have promotion and tenure committees made 
up of faculty at the departmental, college and university level. Seri- 
ous consideration may be given by Individual institutions to the crea- 
tion and description of the duties of such committees. 

4. Chairman's evaluation. The evaluation of faculty members should be 
based on observation of that person's contribution and performance, 
in light of the criteria outlined above. When the evaluation procedure 
has been completed, it is advisable for the chairman, or department 
head, to share the results of the evaluation with the faculty member 
Involved, informing him or her what conclusions were reached and 
why, and allowing an opportunity for response. 

The offices of the Dean, Academic Vice President and President are 
concerned generally with the integrity of the process which has been used, 
adherence to college or university policy, and to consistency with stated 
university goals, missions and priorities. Where matte; g of professional 
judgment are in issue at the departmental level, the appropriate administra- 
tive offices may suggest additional procedures which may help to r' .olve 
genuinely professional controversies. The administration should sen/e a re- 
view rather than a decision-making function in matters of faculty evaluation. 

Historically, the difficulty of quantifying service in research, public ser- 
vice and administration has led to emphasis on teaching loads as measured 
either by student contact hours, credit hours taught, or student credit hours 
generated. 

Traditional guidelines and principles relative to the appropriate instruc- 
tional assignment for a faculty member in terms of classroom hours per 
week, or clock hours per week spent in instruction, have been difficult to 
apply to all institutions. They do not apply equally within the institution to all 
departments, nor, within the department, to each faculty member. It is 
recognized that a new effort must be made to address these issues. 

Prudent institutional practices require that colleges and departments 
achieve a reasonable balance of the workload among faculty members, con- 
sistent with their diversity of special talents and departmental missions. 
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Often faculty members offer professional services to their academic 
fields and to the particular collection of academic fields that uniquely de- 
fines a given university. Faculty members are teachers a. id/or public service 
professionals and are expected to represent the highest level of knowledge 
attainment and advancement in their chosen fields of study. 

They are called upon: (1) by students to teach, advise, counsel and be 
knowledgeable about the latest research in a field; (2) by state government to 
teach and also perform research and public service in separately funded 
projects and agencies; (3) by corporations, government agencies, founda- 
tions, and individuals to perform research and provide :ontinuing education 
and other public services; and (4) by other members of the faculty and 
administration to serve the teaching, research, gc/emance, planning, evalu- 
ation and administrative needs of their fieids and those of the university as a 
whole. Additionally, it is significant to note that faculty members, more than 
any other members of the university family, may be regularly and measurably 
engaged in administrative and even executive tasks without being removed 
from faculty duties or reassigned to another employment category. 

It is clear that no two faculty members.perform the same services in the 
same way for their department or for the university. Even a single function 
such as teaching or research is done in a myriad of ways, by balancing the 
needs, time, facilities and budget constraints of the department with the 
skills and abilities of the faculty member and the nature and level of work 
undertaken. 

Frequently, a faculty member has a mix of teaching, research, public 
service, and administrative cssignments simultaneously. Virtually any pat- 
tern of assignments can occur in a diverse and comprehensive university, 
and. when the actual needs of the academic fields are considered, this 
diversity of assignments is desirable. However, it is difficult to be precise 
about the equity and sufficiency of faculty service. Like doctors, lawyers, 
executives and other professionals, the output of faculty members cannot be 
measured only in quantitative terms or in relation to a given time period. 

As with other professionals, a faculty member's work is predominately 
intellectual and varies in character. Unlike most other professionals, a fac- 
ulty member can and frequently does perform activities in a way that benefits 
more than one public at the same time. A classic example is the sponsored 
research project in which a faculty member employs graduate students. 
Here, at least four benefits accrue from the same activity-. 

1. The sponsor has his research done under the direction of the faculty 
specialist he wanted. 

2. The student learns by working with the faculty member and may 
develop a thesis topic as a part of the work. 

3. The stipend to the student is a form of student aid in the sense that it 
permits him to help finance his education. 

4. The academic discipline benefits from the new knowledge resulting 
from the research. 

This multi-benefit (or joint product) aspect of a faculty member's activity 
complicates the problem of who is paying for what. Some faculty members 
are paid, in part or in full, by specific sponsors of research and public service 
projects. In this case, the specific activity sponsored (e.g.. research project. 
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conference, workshop, testing service, etc.) has rather clear output require- 
ments (e.g.. reports, conference materials and lectures) which in turn deter- 
mine what activities are performed. The fact that many of these activities 
benefit instructional and genera! programs should be taken into account in 
evaluating faculty service. 

The major academic programs of faculty In state-assisted universities in 
Ohio consist of instructional and general academic activities. The primary 
source of funding for these programs is state subsidy followed closely by 
student fees. Additionally, there are various levels of other government, 
corporate and private support. Without such categories of funding most 
state-assisted institutions would be unable to function. 

Appropriate academic service is difficult to define since programs (1) 
cross discipline boundaries, (2) involve a variety of instruction-^l, departmen- 
tal research and service, and academic planning,administrative assign- 
ments, (3) can be successfully performed in a variety of ways, and (4) require 
a large variety of support service to be performed effectively. Because of 
these unique characteristics, involving complex services at varying costs, 
there is a general interest, particularly on the part of state government, in 
providing generic faculty service guidelines or standards. 

One approach, from a state-wide standpoint, has been the use of 
budgetary models that incorporate generic faculty standards based partially 
on discipline and partially on level of instruction. 

These standards include assumptions about average faculty salaries, 
average student credit-hour workloads, average support staff, average library 
and computing expenditures, and average general overhead per 100 F.T.E. 
students at a given level of study in a broad grouping of disciplines. They are 
addressed in a reasonably comprehensive way regarding the overall state and 
student support of instructional and general programs and provide an overall 
rationale for the statewide support of instructional services. 

Because these standards do not recognize institutional and specific 
discipline or methodological differentials, they are obviously not valid for 
internal institutional management. They are useful, however, in making 
rather explicit the level of support and priorities assigned to higher education 
by the state, and in what students (on the average) are "purchasing" from 
the university in the way of degree credit programs On the other hand, 
models developed for internal academic management should incorporate (1) 
sfeneral research, service, planning and administrative activities. (2) market 
differentials, when legal, and (3) method'>!ogical variances. 

Norms for faculty activity, such as credit-hour load, student credit-hour 
load, classroom contact, student contact, courses per year, etc.. applied on 
an individual basis, are obviously not appropriate to the diversified services 
expected of faculty. University-wide average of these norm.s are bet ier only in 
the sense that they provide more latitude in administrative conformance. 
Each of these partial measures of activities fails, as a generic standard 
because not everyone agrees on their general applicability. 

This dilemma is not unique to higher education faculty activities-, it is 
common to many professional services. Standards of performance for such 
professionals a? doctors, lawyers and legislators are based on the achieve- 
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ment of desired objectives and not on clock hours expended. 

On the other hand, when salaries are being paid for instructional and 
general services of faculty, it is expected that instructional and general 
services will be rendered. It is reasonable (and consistent with other profes- 
sional practices) to expect that the amount of services contrc.cted for from 
faculty will actually be provided. 

Furthermore, it is reasonable to expect, on an individual and discipline 
basis, that faculty members and academic administrators can account for 
the specific services rendered. 

The 1940 Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure was issued 
jointly by the Association of American Colleges and the American Association 
of University Professors. In the intervening period, although there has been 
much discussion of the concept, the original document, and the guidelines it 
presented, and its more recent interpretive comments^, have made this a 
most important source of information and action where matters of tenure are 
concerned. The introductory paragraphs of that document follow: 

The purpose of this statement is to promote public understana- 
ing and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement 
upon procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Institu- 
tions of higher education pre conducted for the common good and 
not to further the interest of either the individual teacher or the 
institution as a whole. The comnion good depends upon free search 
for truth and its free exposition. Academic freedom is essential to 
these purposes and applies to both teaching and research. Freedom 
in research is fundamental to the advancement of truth. Academic 
freedom in its teaching aspect is fundamental for the protection of 
the rights of the teacher in teaching and of the student to freedom in 
learning. It carries with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) freedom of 
teaching and research and of extra mural activities and (2) a suffi- 
cient degree of economic security to make the profession attractive 
to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic security, 
hence, tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institution in 
fulfilling its obligation to its students and to society. 
Tenure within higher education is composed of these coordinate ele- 
ments: 

1. Academic freedom — enables a faculty member to teach, study and 
act free from many restraints and pressures that would otherwise 
inhibit independent thought and action. 

2 Peer acceptance — a clear indication from colleagues tha^ the indi- 
vidual acquiring tenure has reached a high level of professional com- 
petence in scholarship and teaching. 

3. Responsibility to the institution and profession — a further clear 
indication that the individual has acquired the stature necessary for 
him to become a guardian of and spokesman for those rights and 
privileges which are both unique and necessary to preserve the integ- 
rity of the academic profession. 

4. Employment security — means to promote institutional stability and 
regard indiviaual service and accomplishment. 
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a. 

Issues Internal to the 
University 



Tenure as a process begins with a teacher serving a probationary period 
of some years before a decision is made concerning tenure. This allows the 
development of his skills as a teacher and a scholar and gives the university 
time to evaluate his quality and potential in light of the institution's own 
educational standards and long-term personnel needs. At the end of this trial 
period, an "up-or-out" point is reached at which the university may officially 
grant or deny tenure. There should, of course, be established procedures at 
each step along the road to acquisition of tenure. These procedures will 
naturally differ at the several institutions. In every instance, however, their 
exact nature should be clearly delineated and understood by both faculty and 
administration. 

Clarifying possible misconceptions about tenure does not negate ihe 
need to examine critically issues affecting tenure. These can be broaoiy 
divided into, first, issues internal to the university, and second, pressures 
coming from outside the university. 



1. 



2. 



The percentage of tenured faculty is increasing. Statistics indicate 
41-50% of today's faculty have tenure. Tenure is related to age, i.e., 
the older faculty have earned tenure. It is predicted that the number 
of faculiy in the 40-65 age bracket will increase nationally by 41,000 
by 1976. Also, in the period from 1982-90, the total number of 
faculty is actually expected to decrease by 43,000. There is every 
reason to believe the average age of faculty in institutions will in- 
crease beyond the current figure of approximately 41 years. Furth- 
ermoi-e, the proportion in each higher rank will increase to an apprec- 
iable degree. 7 

In many disciplines faculty supply will exceed demand for the near 
future. Faculties are now faced with a poor job market and poor job 
mobility at a time when institutions are realizing declining enroll- 
ments and funds. 

Nontenured faculty are concerned about their status. Contracts of 
nontenured faculty are viewed as term appointments with no implied 
expectation of continued employment. Furthermore, in the absence 
of a tenure system, qualified inJividuals may be reluctant to join a 
university faculty, thus, ultimately adversely affecting academic 
quality. 



b. 

Pressures External to 
the University 



1. Action by state government. Some legislators in Ohio and elsewhere 
have voiced a concern about a seemingly inverse correlation between 
the cost of higher education and its performance. Some states have 
enacted "workload conditions" when passing university budgets. 

2. Action by the federal government. The federal government is also 
subjecting the te^iure system to new stresses. Grants have been 
awarded which encourage colleges and universities to undertake 
educational programs which existing faculty are unprepared to teach. 
Federal courts have recently rendered a number of decisions on due 
process for nontenured faculty which may discourage some institu- 
tions from a rigorous evaluation of teachers at the end of their term 
appointments. 
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C. 

Alternatives Within the 
Tenure System 



d. 

Summary Comments 
Regarding Tenure 



3. Action by faculty unions. The pressure for collective representation 
and bargaining by many faculties has tested the general definition of 
tenure presently accepted by most universities. 

A number of alternatives \Mithin the system have been used at various 
institutions in the country. Each institution should carefully consider the 
need for and appropriateness of such policies in its own situation. 

1 . Assure high standards in granting tenure. Faculty should be free to set 
high standards for tenure appointments and enforce these standards 
vigorously. 

2. Manpower planning. The fact that tenure is conferred on the basis of 
merit should be a consideration in the careful planning of future 
manpower needs for each department and institution. 

3. Develop a valid development and evaluation progi-am. There appears to 
be no completely satisfactory faculty evaluation program as yet. Each 
institution should attempt to refine programs so that they best meet 
the needs of their own constituents. 

4. Provide for periodic evaluation of tenured professors. Some institu- 
tions have prescribed procedures which allow the department head, 
faculty peers and students an opportunity to examine the continuing 
qualifications and performance of the tenured professor. Local con- 
ditions do, and should, determine the procedures under which such 
an evaluation is made, recognizing, however, that tenure is continu- 
ing and removal from tenure can only be for cause and according to 
due process. 

5. Consider early retirement of older faculty. Early retirement can be 
accomplished by lowering the age of compulsory retirement, en- 
couraging voluntary retirement, and/or developing a phase-out pro- 
cess with new assignments. 

6. Consider wider use of temporary and short-term contracts. Such con- 
tracts would provide that laculty employment would terminate at the 
end of the contract period. After suitable review a contract might be 
renewed, but in no case should the total length of time served by a 
faculty member on such contracts exceed the probationary period set 
by the institution for the attainment of tenure. 

The current debate over tenure is frequently based on unfounded as- 
sumptions and incomplete information. History would certainly indicate that 
for the preservation, and, if possible, the enhancement of serious teaching 
and scholarship, free from damaging political interference, tenure must be 
kept. To abolish tenure would certainly do little to improve the instructional 
process, nor would the difficult task of recruiting and terminating academic 
personnel be made any easier. The way to insure continued, high-quality, 
academic performance is to couple the principle of tenure with the principle 
of accountability, which can be achieved through a system of regular evalua- 
tion. 

There is presently a great deal of serious discussion on the concept of 
tenure, both in and out of the academic environment. It is certainly proper 
for institutions of higher learning to participate in those discussions, analyze 
them, and draw appropriate conclusions. 
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Task Force Recognizing possible variations off goals and objectives, it is recommended 

Recommendations that each institution continue to reffine its evaluation procedures, based in part 

on the guidelines discussed in this section. 

With respect to activity workload standards the ffollowing recommendations 
are made: 

1 . A clear and precisf. statement off institutional objectives ffo^ the speciffic 
programs of instruction, research and service, expressed in terms of a 
mission which the department or college is expected to meet, should be 
developed. 

2. A clear relationship between "sponsorship" and "activities performed" 
should be developed. 

3. Workload standards that are expected to apply on a university-wide 
basis should seek to assure that reasonable total and proportionate 
effort is devoted to the programs sponsored. If the insto-uctional and 
general budget consists primarily off state appropriations and student 
fees, faculty paid on that budget should devote the amount off time 
deemed necessary and appropriate to insure and maintain the qualita- 
tive aspects off the instructional and general service processes. Fur- 
thermore, this time should, on the average, be appropriate between 
insb-uetion, unsponsored research, unspoRsored public service and 
adminisbrabon in accord with a pre-agreed university-wide or specific 
program distribution. 

4. Program dependent measures such as contract hours, credit-hour 
loads, student credit hours, student contact, etc., should be investi- 
gated on a program-by-program basis in order to assess the impact off 
alternative methods. 

5. Complete ffaculty activity reporting should support the provision of data 
required in the above points. Such reporting should reflect program, 
level and speciffic activity distinctions as well as source of ffunding. 

The tenure concept in colleges and universities has established itselff as 
fundamentally sound. The academic environment has been enriched throughout 
Its application and the guarantee it has provided for free inquiry. Each institution 
should therefore reaffirm its belief in the appropriateness off the tenure system 
and express that belief in vigilant adherence to the procedures, protections and 
responsibilities which the tenure system requires in order to be efffective in 
practice. 



E. Development and Evaluation off Administrative, Other Proffessional, Techni- 
cal and Operational Personnel. 



1. 

Position 
Descriptions 



At the beginning of the previous section. Section D, the major premises 
of development and evaluation programs were set forth, along with the need 
for accurate position descriptions and standards of performance. In this 
section, these four principles are applied to administrative, professional, 
technical, and operational personnel. 

A discussion of the importance of position descriptions and the various 
methods available for analyzing positions is presented in Section A of this 
chapter. Administrators should frequently review their objectives, along with 
the manpower and talent required to accomplish them. Accurate and de- 
tailed position descriptions should be prepared in concert with the employee 
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2. 

Performance 
Standards 



3. 

Performance 
Evaluation 



4. 

Training and 
Development 



and supervisor for each administrative, professional, technical and opera- 
tional position. I hese should relate to the occupational requirements of each 
university and should, when required, be In compliance with the appropriate 
laws in the Ohio Revised Code and the Administrative Rules of Director of the 
Department of State Personnel. 

Standards of performance may be based in part on (1) the desired 
objectives for a given program or department, (2) the activities and respon- 
sibilities as enunciated in the position descriptions, and (3) the appropriate 
standards as perceived by the individual occupying the position and by his 
administrator and supervisor. Administrators should be encouraged to work 
with those they manage in developing performance standards for a given 
period of time. In setting standards administrators should avoid relying solely 
on quantifiable measures. They are difficult to develop and adhere to, par- 
ticularly for administrative and professional personnel. What is important to 
consider is not the imposition of arbitrary standards but the development of 
meaningful ones, through a study of the individual's contribution to a set of 
desired objectives which have been mutually developed, evaluated and 
agreed upon. 

Performance evaluation involves examining the work that has been done 
and communicating the administrator's appraisal of the work to the indi- 
vidual. This is one of the most important responsibilities of supervision or 
administration. Not less than once a year, meaningful performance evalua- 
tion sessions should be held between all employees and their immediate 
supervisors. Employees' strengths in relation to their career development 
should be highlighted and deficiencies explained, so that they will have an 
opportunity to improve upon them. Written evaluations should be shown to 
employees, and they should have the opportunity to make written comments, 
if they wish to do so, and sign the evaluation form. 

An important question is, what are the best appraisal or evaluation 
techniques for administrative, other professional, technical and operational 
employees in the universities? The literature on performance evaluation 
includes a number of readings on various techniques. Selectee readings 
appropriate to higher education have been included in the bibliography. 

Training and development programs can increase the skills of personnel 
while providing better service to the university. They would also help to 
enhance a program of promotion from within, and improve employee satis- 
faction and retention while reducing the high cost of recruitment and em- 
ployee retraining. 

It may be economically advantageous in many cases to send employees 
to specialized courses off campus. These might include highly technical 
courses, management development seminars, and programs introducing new 
procedures, techniques, or guidelines. In other cases, it would be prudent to 
bring in specialists to conduct programs for groups of employees rather than 
having them incur travel, lodging, food and registration expenses on an 
individual basis. 

Maximum advantage should also be taken of in-house capabilities of the 
teaching faculty and the instructional resources of the university. 
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Summary 



Universities and colleges (public and private) in a geographic area could 
also collectively sponsor and conduct training and development programs in 
topics of mutual interest. 

Each university should review the quantity and quality of development 
programs which are available for their noninstructional employees. Each 
university should also consider the establishment of an office for training and 
development. 

This office would be responsible for monitoring and coordinating the 
training and developmental experiences of administrative, other profes- 
sional, technical and operational personnel. They could also give appropriate 
attention to training programs which upgrade t e skills of all employees, 
particularly those from minorities. 

The entire emphases of position descriptions, performance standards, 
performance evaluations, and training and development should be designed 
to maximize organizational efficiency and individual effectiveness. The uni- 
versity would benefit greatly if these activities could be maintained at all 
operating levels in the organization. 



Task Force 
Recommendations 



Each university should develop appropriate performance standards and 
evaluation procedures that reflect the desired objectives off the university and 
also the environment and characteristics of administrative, other professional, 
technical, office and clerical, and service and maintenance personnel. At least 
once a year, a performance evaluation session should be held with each em- 
ployee. 

Each university should also provide appropriate training and development 
programs for these employees. An office to coordinate training and develop- 
ment programs should be considered. 

Each university should develop a mechanism for faculty evaluation of 
academic administrators. 

F. Equal Opportunity and Affirmative Action Programs 

The body of federal and state laws and executive orders which govern 
equal opportunity and affirmative action permeate every aspect of the func- 
tioning of a university.6 The most immediately obvious focus of this body of 
law is in the area of personnel management where progress toward com- 
pliance can be quantified and measured. Better utilization and representa- 
tion of all human resources in the workforce of a university can be accom- 
plished through conscientious application of equal opportunity programs to 
personnel policies and procedures. 

Each of the state colleges and universities in Ohio has an office or 
individual whose responsibility is to aid the institution in meeting its affirma- 
tive action obligations through identification of pertinent requirements and 
means for realizing compliance. This represents an area of specialized con- 
cern in personnel and a close working relationship bet>veen the university 
department of personnel and the equal opportunity office is necessary <or 
meaningful advancement. 

Affirmative Action may be defined as a result-oriented program which is 
designed to materially increase the presence and distribution of women and 
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minorities throughout the university workforce. To this end. i*^ stitutions must 
consider five basic steps: 

1. Assess the present workforce in terms of minority and female rep- 
resentation. 

2. Assess the availabilty of job candidates in the labor market relevant 
to given positions.^ 

3. Determine the turnover rate and future nee(<s of the university work- 
force by identifying anticipated vacancies. 

4. Set realistic and attainable goals which will advance the university 
toward an equitable representation of all persons in the workforce. 

5. Meet the goals according to a timetable through vigorous and creative 
recruitment. ^° 

It should be noted that the objective means by which the success of an 
equal opportunity program is measured consists largely of the statistical 
profile of the workforce." The personnel function of a university can best be 
responsive to the need for progress in the area through cooperative interaction 
with the equal opportunity office, and good faith efforts to realize goals. 

Another means for assuring the viability of an affirmative action progra.-n 
is to provide training in this relatively new area to appropriate personnel M all 
levels. ^2 It is imperative that equal opportunity programs receive support not 
onl,, .om the highest levels of administration, but also from those individuals 
who are involved in the day-to-day decisions affecting conditions of employ- 
ment. In addition, programs directed toward upgradingand better utilizing the 
talents of presently employed personnel can contribute significantly to an 
equitable distribution of women and minorities throughout the workforce. 
Through the conscientious application of the principles of good management 
and fair and equal opportunity, a university can optimize the utilization of 
personnel. 

Task Force am administrators responsible for developing and implementing personnel 

Recommendations policies and procedures must understand fully all equal employment laws and 

guidelines. 

Present communication and organizational relationships between the Affir- 
mative Action Office and those responsible for carrying out policies should be 
evaluated to assure an effective program. 

The active campaign to attract and recruit qualified women and minorities 
should be continued. 

Programs providing opportunities for professional and occupational growth 
of all employees should be developed or continued. 

G. Standards of Conduct and Corrective Action 

Standards of conduct aimed at developing employees atid correcting 
deficiencies is essential to all organized group activities. The membership of 
any organization must abide by some code of conduct. A healthy, positive 
state of employee relations and increased professionalism is not easy to 
develop or maintain, as attested by the fact that corrective issues constitute 
the largest single category of formal grievance cases. 
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1. 

Progressive 
Employee 
Relations 



2. 

The Principles 
for Administering 
Corrective Action 



a. 



Corrective actions may be viewed as a form of mutual understanding and 
devel'/pment. If corrective action is to be positively accepted, the rules and 
their reasons should be effectively communicated and corrective action, if 
necessary, should be constructive and positive, if possible. In no event 
should the action be arbitrary, capricious, or discriminatory. Respect can be 
increased if corrective action is applied impersonally, without personal 
animus. 

In administenng corrective action (as well as handling grievances), uni- 
versities and colleges must constantly be aware of the dual objectives of 
preserving the interest of the university as a whole and protecting the rights 
of individuals. Therefore, the following are basic principles of a sound sys- 
tem: 

Communication of Definite Policies and Procedures. All personnel must 
have knowledge of the rules and standards of professionalism before 
they can be held accountable. In grievances, arbitrators have re- 
scinded penalties where such was not the case. Hence, it is impor- 
tant to develop and distribute policy statements, rules, codes of 
ethics and regulations to all individuals, be they administrators, fa- 
culty or staft. 

Consistency of Corrective Action. Adoption of uniform procedures and 
their impartial implementation is a hallmark of effective employee 
relations. In all cases, it is recommended that due process can be 
consistently employed prior to any action which might be construed 
as punitive. There should also be evaluation and appraisal pro- 
cedures, so that the individual knows where he stands and how he 
iiidy initiate the necessary corrective action himself. When em- 
ployees covered by the state Classified Civil Service are involved in 
situations requiring .'en-edial action, it is recommended thai 
(whenever practicable) a written warning and suspension precede 
removal or reduction. 

Consider the Circumstances of the Case. Each instance must be 
viewed individually. Four factors should be taken into consideration: 
(1) the seriousness and circumstances of a particular situation. (2) 
the past conduct record of the individual, his length of service and 
standard of performance. (3) the iapse of time since the last miscon- 
duct for which action was necessary, and (4) |)rev(Ous action taken in 
similar cases. 

Reasonable Policies and Standards. Institutional conditions, work 
standards and management climate must be such lhn\ policies can 
be capable of attainment. Professionalism, a hif^li slandar(! of ethics, 
and a sense of fairness should be given primary emplidsis r;iih£n tlian 
punitive reaction. Academic and operational personnel should play a 
principal role in helping to set tl-.ese standards whirli <i*ioct their 
performance evaluation. 

Right of Appeal. The individual bein^^ consufKi must liave tlie n^lit to 
appeal to higher authorities. This is discussed m Section H of this 
chapter. 



d. 



e. 
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Task Force 
Recommendations 



Persons in positions off leadership at universities should see that meaning- 
fful performance standards are established and that ail individuals are given an 
opportunity to ffulffill these standards. If corrective action becomes necessary, 
each sihiation must be handled with equity and objectivity, with due process and 
individual development as principal objectives. 

Persons in an administrative role should be aware of thb pi.^ciples regard- 
ing corrective action discussed in this section. 

H. Grievances and Appeals 

One of the most important components of an effective personnel man- 
agement system is a well-designed grievance procedure for all personnel. The 
grievance procedure is an avenue through which discontent can be expres- 
sed rationally and conflict ameliorated. Effective appeal procedures help to 
stabilize personnel relati-^ns within the university. This section considers the 
current situation in higher education regarding grievance procedu'es, the 
basis for and the general steps of a proposed grievance system, and the 
purpose of arbitration. A regularized grievance procedure culminating in 
some form o? settlement is one of the major contributions of the American 
union movement. Such grievance procedures bring important elements of 
due process to the employment relationship. All employees should have 
available to them such a routine and expeditious appeal or decisions: and 
actions which affect them. 

Such procedures are lacking in some institutions ot higher education. 
This is succinctly noted by McHugh in his discussion ot academic grievance 
systems.'^ 



1. 

The Basis for a 
Grievance Procedure 
System 



The importance of grievance machinery lies not so much in its fre- 
quent use as in the fact that it is available and can operate as a 
workable safety valve. 

The grievance procedure should provide a mechanism for the 
evolvement and maintenance of stable working conditions during 
periods of organization change. It should also provide the employee 
with a point of reference to guide him when there is uncertainty in 
otoer phases of the employee-employer relationship. 
Grievance procedures should improve existing communicat'on and 
create new channels of communicatiun by establishing greater in- 
teraction between decision-makers and employees. It should encour- 
age discussion of policies and procedures oy those who must work 
together at the operating level. 

The grievance procedure should eliminate problems before they 
arise. Where this cannot be accomplished, the aim is at least to 
minimize the severity of the problem. Where a complaint actually 
exists, the procedure to resolve differences should provide an orderly 
method of bringing the complaint to the surface so that it can be 
settled promptly and withou discord. 

The dignity of the individual xuat be held in the highest regard • al! 
times. The employee should expect to receive prompt and consider- 
ate action, consistent with the best interest of the individual and the 
university. 
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2. Unless other wise specified presently in union contracts, handbooks or 

General Procedures operating manu?ls. a grievance system such as the following may be utilized 

Of the Grievance employees. The system is divided into informal and formal systems. 

System Following are ti.e steps for both systems. 

INFORMAL GRIEVANCE SYSTEM 

The informal grievance system consists of the following steps: 

Step 1. This step consists of "on-the-spot" discussions between the 
employee and the supervisor or chairman. The complaint may be pre- 
sented in the company of another employee if so desired. This is a very 
important step because it represents an attempt to eliminate problems 
at the point of origin. 

Step 2. The employee, the supervisor, or the chairman may wish to 
have both parties to a grievance give an oral presentation of the matter 
before the next higher administrative officer. This should be done with 
the supervisor or chairman in attendance. Again, the employee may 
present his compL.nt in the company of another employee. The review- 
ing officer should give an oral a> --ver to the aggrieved employee within a 
reasonable time, not more than .vo working days unless an extension is 
mutually agreed upon. 

Step 3 (Optional Step). An optional step available to an employee 
recognizes that some types of complaints are of such a sensitive nature 
that the employee believes he is unable to discuss it with his immediate 
supervisor or chairman. In such cases, the employee may seek guidance 
from a third party such as an ombudsman, affirmative action officer, or 
someone designated by the appropriate vice president. This third party 
may act as a consultant providing information concerning policies, pro- 
cedures, directives and regulations which apply and may resolve the 
complaint or bring about a satisfactory understanding. This person may 
arrange a meeting between the employee and supervisor if possible. A 
summary of any such meeting should be written. 



FORMAL GRIEVANCE SYSTEM 

Step 4. Should the employee continue to be unsatisfied with the 
decision, he may proceed to the next step — the formal grievance. At this 
point, the complaint must be written, giving full details and recom- 
mended action. The statement is submitted to a University Arbitration i 
Board (or Personnel Relations Committee, or some similar title). Thisi 
group will gather all pertinent data and conduct a formal hearing to 
achieve a settlement of the difficulties. If an agreement cannot be 
reached after the hearing, the Board will meet within a reasonable time, 
consider the issues, ?nd reach a decision to recommend to the chief 
executive officer or administrator involved. All parties with then be 
notified. 

Step 5. If the recomme.idation of the Board is not acceptable to 
either party, all pertinent data will be presented to a chief executive 
officer for a final decision. This officer has the opportunity of discussing 
the problem with others, gathering additional data and referring to pro- 
cedures up to this point. 
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3. 

Grievance 
Procedures for 
Faculty 



4. 

Arbitration 



Task Force 
Recommendation 



A grievance procedure for faculty is premised on the fact that the univer- 
sity has established machinery for faculty review of termination, tenure, 
salary and promotion decisions (see other sections of the manual), and that 
similar procedures are applicable to hearing and acting upon grievances. 
Unless otherwise specified in existing faculty handbooks or manuals, the 
following procedures may be considered by each institution: 

1. A grievance committee composed of teaching faculty should be es- 
tablished to investigate appeals brought to their attention by an 
aggrieved colleague. This committee is to have reasonable access to 
university files and personnel in order to investigate the validity of the 
appeal. The results of their deliberations will be reported to the 
Academic Vice President and university President. 

2. If the grievance committee is unable to resolve the matter, a special 
hearing committee may be appointed to make final recommendations 
to the appropriate executive officer. 

Although arbitration is usually discussed within the context of collective 
bargaming, the grievance and arbitration system described above provides 
for the advantages of arbitration within a general grievance procedure. The 
purpose of such arbitration is to find a means for the effective resolution of 
controversy. It is basically an arrangement for settling disputes by calling on 
the j'jdgment of a neutral party or group, rather than the courts. It is also 
essrntial that amicable relations be preserved between disputants, and that 
the decision be rendered by persons familiar with the university. 

The ar' tration board or committee generally has no final authority to 
settle disputes, but it would have the responsibility of recommending 
specific decisions or procedures for arriving at decisions. Final authority 
rests with the chief executive officer (appointing authority), acting as an 
agent for the Board of Trustees, as specified in the Ohio Constitution. 

The frequency with which the judgments of such boards are accepted, 
however, is usually due to the implied tone of reasonableness under which 
they are issued jr.d the difficulty of rejecting such recommendations without 
a resultant loss of support from peer groups. 

Each university should establish a grievance procedure for all employees 
whether represented by an employee organization or not. The process should 
not be an unnecessarily involved one, but should proceed logically through the 
series of informal and formal steps, such as those outlined in this section, so 
that controversy will most efficiently be resolved at the level appropriate to the 
grievance. 

L Associations, Unions, and other Employee Organizations^^ 

Individuals with common interests find it mutually beneficial to come 
together in some form of organization. Their interest may range from per- 
sonal and economic security to social and recreational activities and to 
occupational and professional growth. Often the same organization may be 
involved in all three interests. 

Because of its central interest m Personnel Management, this section of 
the manual will concentrate on organizations formed for the purpose of 
representing empioyeob' interest in personal and economic security. 
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Limiting the discussion to this area does not negate the importance of 
social and recreational groups, or of professional organizations. Indeed, 
policies which encourage self-actualization will prove fruitful when confer- 
ring on more basic economic and security needs. 

This section will examine (1) the factors that contribute to collective 
representation, (2) various forms of collective representation, and (3) a dis- 
cussion of foi:r issues usually considered important for discussion with such 
employee groups. 



1. 

Factors that 
Contribute to 
Collective 
Representation 

a. 

Internal Factors 



b. 

Ext<;rnal Factors 



3. 



4. 



The purpose of tnis discussion is to identify factors that result in person- 
nel seeking collective representation. The factors are composed of those that 
are internal or external to the university. 

1. Wages and benefits. One of the basic reasons university or college 
faculty and professional staff persons come together is to improve 
economic and occupational security. When the individual feels that 
salary and/or merit pay inequities exist or a disproportionate amount 
of the budget is expended in areas not directly related to the primary 
mission of the institution, then that person may seek a collective 
resolution of the situation. 

2. Collective security. Changing enrollment and financial support along 
with inflation is forcing more austere budgets, limited hiring and 
minimal increases in wages — often an actual loss in real dollars. 
Administrative behavior. Various administrative patterns of behavior, 
such as a highly authoritarian posture or laissez-faire attitudes may 
also lead to collective action. 

A change in morale and commitment This may be caused by (1) the 
rise of an impersonal bureaucratic structure within the Institution, (2) 
the lack of effective, functional employee organizations, and (3) the 
decreasing role of the campus as a focus of personal and professional 
fulfillment and satisfaction. 

Increasing role of students. The collective voice of students, often 
reflecting a quasi-bargaining unit, has resulted in countermoves by 
faculty, administrators, and other employee groups to offset the 
"power" of students. 

Institi tional governance. A diminution in or the negation of the degree 
of involvement in academic governance can lead to a search for 
alternative organizational or representative structures in an attempt 
to reassert a lost role. 

1. Centralized decision-making. Recent trends in the development of 
statewide systems of public higher education shift the locus of 
decision-making upward, and sometimes off the campus. 

2. Governmental actions. Recent court decisions and state and federal 
legislative action are breaking down the distinction between tenured 
and nontenured faculty members. Also, governmental guidelines re- 
quiring "n accounting of hiring and promotional practices are being 
invoked. 

3. External associations. Regional and national accrediting association-.; 
-nd professional organizations have an influence on the program and 
procedures of the university 
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2. 

Forms off 
Collective 
Representatio 



a. 

Formal, 
Nonunion 
Organizations 



4. Changes in personnel relations. Institutions have been marked by 
growing employee militancy and an increased tendency among em- 
ployees to view employer and employee in essentially adversary roles. 

5. The results of collective representation at other institutions. Reports 
coming from institutions forming unions indicate significant results, 
apparently achieved through collective bargaining. However, the 
situation prior to the formation of the union is played down. Person- 
nel at other campuses may form the conclusion that they will experi- 
ence similar results once they become organized. 

The kinds of groups organized for personal and economic security range 
from informal, ad hoc groups, formed on an irregular basis to voice their 
concerns over specific issues, to a fully recognized employee organization 
having exclusive bargaining status and a financial arrangement (dues check- 
off) to assure financial security. The Personnel Management Inventory of 
Current Practices (June. 1972) identified two general types of emplcyee 
organizations predominate in Ohio's public universities: the formal employee 
organization and the union. These are discussed below along with an inter- 
mediate form. 

General characteristics. A formal nonunion organization is interested in 
discussing employee-related issues with the administration. It may also serve 
other social and professional purposes, but such functions are not within the 
scope of this discussion. The general mode of relations with formal, non- 
union organizations is of a collegial or partnership nature, resting on an 
assumed commonality of interest, joint effort and co-involvement. This 
"spirit" does not eliminate disagreement, but disagreement can take place 
without loss of good will through effective channels of mutual communica- 
tion, consultation and participation. Attempts are made to receive dissent 
and carry it to constructive outlets. 

Examples of formal nonunion organizations. Two general examples can be 
cited, though these organizations on specific campuses can vary signifi- 
cantly. Among the faculty, the Faculty Senate (Faculty Council, or Faculty 
Conference Committee are other names) and the American Association of 
University Professors (AAUP) exemplify this form of representation. They 
are usually viewed as the primary groups representing faculty in traditional 
models of institutions of higher learning. 

The Faculty Senate is internalized within the formal structure of the 
university. Officially, it possesses advisory powers, but the Faculty Senate 
can function as a major decision-making center, particularly in influencing 
curriculum, teaching and research; it may also influence the distribution of 
funds. The AAUP is independent of the university structure with voluntary 
membership. Its influence is primarily through the development of profes- 
sional standards and examinations of administrative actions as they pertain 
to faculty. 

An example of a similar organization for administrative personnel is the 
Administrative Senate, recently formed at Ohio University. This group 
primarily represents the middle managers responsible for the operational 
activities of the university. The Administrative Senate is modeled after the 
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Faculty Senate, i.e., it is an internal advisory orgonization within the formal 
structure of the university. 

An example developed at the University of Oklahoma for all operational 
employees is the Employee Executive Council. The Council is composed of 
four grc. of employees, each havir:g its own association. '« Approved by the 
University's Board of Regents, the Council has been given a budget to 
provide staff assistance, office space and funds for distributing information. 

PRO: Formal Nonunion Oit;anizations. Defenders of the advisory, collegial 
structure contend that a major factor supporting the use of formal organiza- 
tions is the sustaining desire to maintain a collegial atmosphere through 
which disagreements are acknowledged but resolved within a common at- 
titude of mutual support. 

Individual goals and organizational goals, and the need to integrate both 
components for mutually beneficial results, are acknowledged through a 
partnership basis. Individual and informal relationships are encouraged 
within this structure. Finally, the individual inputs in decision-making are 
very real under such a system, and, thus constitute a good method by which 
an employee's voice may be heard. Collectively, the advisory role can be 
influential, reaching into areas of major program and fiscal development. 

CON: Formal Nonunion Organizations. The same arguments used to defend 
this organizational relationship are also used by critics to attack it. They 
contend that, because of the various reference points from which an issue 
can be viewed, the emphasis upon a participative relationship does not 
acknowledge the real and basic differences that often occur within an or- 
ganization. The inherent weakness in any dual system of representation is 
the impossibility of making any realistic demarcation of responsibility or 
power. This results in the whipsaw tactics of competing groups, which may 
ultimately defeat the process. 

Also, too much is based upon assumed commonality of purpose, ie., it 
may be assumed that the strength of the power base of each party in the 
relationship is not important since all are working for the common good. In 
reality, however, many are looking toward other forms because of the per- 
ceived or real inequality between the parties involved. 

^ b. General characteristics. The union, whether it be called the association. 

Union league, organization, or union, has three fundamental characteristics; First, 
Organizations unions are grounded on the belief that a fundamental and permanent con- 
flict of interests exists between managers and those managed. Second, 
exclusive representation by the union of all employees within a particular unit 
Is a fundamental goal. Third, unions are structured to serve as the advocate 
for the individual and/or the aggregate unit of representation consonant with 
a code of ethics or standards of the profession, trade or craft. 

Two union models are evident in universities. The first is the Industrial 
Union Model. In this model, an organization whose structure is external to 
that of the university is recognized to serve as the bargaining representatives 
for employees within a specific bargaining unit. Some or all of the employees 
within the unit are members of the agency or union. Either the members of 
the union or the unit select employees and/or nonemployees to represent 
them in bargaining with the employer. Negotiations normally result in written 
agreement. 
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The Industrial Union Model places major emphasis, through collective 
ba'-gaining, on economic issues and personnel administration. Emphasis is 
given to standard rates of pay, pensions and other pay-related fringe be- 
nefits. Stress is given to the procedures for handling disputes and griev- 
ances. 

The second union model is the Professional Union Model. A major differ- 
ence from the industrial model is the great stress upon professional or 
noneconomic goals, and the professional standings of the members. Pay and 
job security still play a central role in union aims, but contract provisioris for 
merit increases are apt to be included. This model may also propose that an 
individual pursue a grievance with an employer by other channels than those 
incorporated in the collective bf^rgaining agreement. 

Examples of Unions. The Industrial Union Model is most clearly reflected 
by AFSCME agreements with most of the universities. The only example of 
the Professional Union Model in Ohio's public universities is Youngstown 
State University where negotiations have been completea with the local 
chapter of the Ohio Educational Association. Outside Ohio, 286 institutions 
have selected a bargaining agent with independent unions or local chapters 
affiliated with the National Education Association (NEA), the American As- 
sociation of the University Professors (AAUP), or the American Federations 
of Teachers (AFT). 

PRO: Unions. The most significant gains attributed to collective bargain- 
ing have been: (1) broad grievance clauses that provide for review, and 
sometimes arbitration of a variety of administrative decisions, especially 
regarding employment, (2) more sizable salary increases, (3) some improve- 
ment in fringe benefits, and (4) probably a more rational salary schedule with 
closer scrutiny of inequiiies. Assuming that a strong and well-organized 
bargaining agent exists, the process affords an opportunity to motivate or 
gain the collective cooperation of the work force. The potential for full and 
candid co.rtmunication is enhanced by the process, and discussion is based 
upon hard information, particularly when discussing economic issues. 

Particularly for faculty, proponents of collective bargaining have lauded 
the systematic procedures established for the improvement, observation and 
evaluation on nontenured faculty, and the narrowing of the gap between the 
lower and higher academic ranks. Other advantages would include an affilia- 
tion with strong state and national organizations resulting in increased politi- 
cal power, a more meaningful role in the budgeting process, especially in 
setting priorities, and more explicit procedures for shared responsibilities. 

CON: Unions. First, tne bargaining relationship changes the basic struc- 
ture of the university by formalizing an adversary relationship and creating a 
greater distance betwe« •) personnel and ndministration. The traditional self- 
image of university personnel, particularly faculty, is altered when individu- 
als rire redefined as ''employees,** rather than professionals. Faculty may 
have a degree of independence and a role in go'^ernance not usually provided 
to employees in business and industry or other areas in the public sector. 

Also, decisions are made in total packages rather than piecemeal. Em 
phasis upon bargaining over compensation and v.'orkloads can become inex- 
tricably related with academic issues of program and curriculum develop- 
ment. Thus, it would seem that, despite past practices and reserve clauses 
on prescribed procedures, most of the academic issues are increasingly 
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being affected by decisions reached in the bargaining process, and that 
collective bargaining increasingly includes both economic and acadennic 
subjects. 

Some critics assert that claims for favorable monetary gam through 
collective bargaining are false because such claims assume that all that has 
happened in any case is the initiation of collective bargaining procedures. It 
is difficult to get any figure that clearly shows monetary gains as an effect of 
unionization. For example, it is difficult to separate the effects of collective 
bargaining from the effects of a general inflationary period and increases 
that would normally be granted. 

Finally, collective bargaining adversely affects a college or university 
principally in the following ways: (1) wnereas in most institutions power and 
control is decentralized, collective bargaining forces the institution to move 
toward greater centralization of power and control: (2) personnel cuts and 
control of productivity become strictly administrative responsibilities: (3) 
unions serve as a medium for communication with the legislature, bnnging 
greater pressure upon them, but having potentially negative effects, particu- 
larly if the pressure becomes abrasive: (4) there is a leveling effect of the pay 
scale: (5) dissenting voices become smothered by the will of the majority; (6) 
it is not clear who achieves the greater gain — the faculty and staff, the 
students, or the legislature: and (7) short-term gains are achieved frequently 
at the expense of long-term gains (e.g., the quality of an institution over a 
long period may diminish as a result of what appears to be immediately 
improved positions. 



C. 

Intermediate 
Forms of Employee 
Representation 



General characteristics. The third general form of employee representa- 
tion is not so much a totally new model as it is composite of formal and union 
models. Known as Bilateral Decision-making Models, this approach acknowl- 
edges the existence of both advisory and adversary relationships. The objec- 
tive is to develop the most appropriate form for discussing and deciding on 
topics of interest to employees. 

Three examples can be cited. The first presents a pattern internal to the 
organization in which essentially all important decisions are jointly made. If 
mutual agreement exists, regarding wages or the terms and conditions of 
work, for example, joint recommendations are made to the governing body. 
Budget ':onsiderdtions and review, based on an initial framework established 
by the administration, would proceed with joint discussion, the employees 
presenting information on their items of concern, and both parties depend 
ing upon rational presentation and argument as opposed to making "de- 
mands." 

A second example of the intermediate form of representation is the 
creation of an association which is external to or independent of the univer- 
sity. The association would be comprised solely of members local to the 
institution, would not hire external personnel to represent it in discussions, 
and would not be affiliated with an external organization whose component 
units engage in collective bargaining. The association would seek to establish 
financial independence from the institution and to maintain offices with 
adequate clerical help, research staff and legal counsel. 

A third intermediate model would not involve the establishment of a 
separate internal or external association, but rather would seek to strengthen 
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existing councils within the advisory structure so that they would have 
quasi-negotiating power, at least for limited areas such as compensation 
issues. This group or council could be provided with a research and secretar- 
ial staff financed from university funds in order that it could present the 
strongest possible case to the administration. 

Examples off Intermediate Models. This alternative model, although having 
been discussed at length has not been implemented largely because of some 
of the disadvantages listed below. It has. however, worked at the University 
of Scranton. where a faculty committee has been recognized, has negotiated 
with the administration, encountered and resolved difficulties and reached 
agreements. 

PRO: Intermediate Forms of Representation. The intermediate models of 
representation adopt from formal advisory relationships the theme of mutual 
cooperation and understanding; from the union model they have sought the 
benefits of procedural and formalized conduct. It offers input into adminis- 
trative and financial decisions, while avoiding the lack of clarity in advisory 
relationships and the polarization of adversary relationships. 

Stress is also put upon the need for voluntary acceptance by the ad- 
ministration of the organization's right to join fully in budgetary determina- 
tion and have access to necessary data and background information. The 
employees, in turn, also voluntarily agree to try to resolve impasses short of 
strikes and other pressure tactics. 

CON: Intermediate Forms of Representation. It is questionable whether 
adequate performance and a commitment to a greatly expanded program of 
participation can be gained from leadership made up of individuals who 
could only give part-time commitment and, because of shifts in office hold- 
ing, would never become fully professional representatives. Moreover, the 
problem of establishing and maintaining an adequate dues structure to cover 
the expenses of a very active association would be difficult. More impor- 
tantly, the proposal to make councils, or committees with shifting member- 
ships, co-equal in power to administration officers In the formulation of 
policy recommendations would, if implemented, exacerbate the problem of 
identifying responsibilities for carrying out policies. 



3. 

Issues Confronting 
Employer- 
Employee 
Relationships 

a. 

The Scope of 
Representation 



Issues confronting the establishment of significant relations between 
administrators and the faculty and staff are extensive. However, this manual 
will address itself to tliree of the most important issues: 

1. the scope of representation of employee organizations; 

2. the rights and responsibilities of the employer (administration); and 

3. the rights and responsibilities of employees (university personnel). 

Who should and should not be represented by the employee organiza- 
tion, or appropriate bargaining unit in union terminology, is difficult to define 
because of three major factors: (1) homogeneity. (2) exclusive representation 
and (3) geographic inclusiveness. Each will be discussed briefly. 

Homogeneity is concerned with identifying the parameters of the groups 
representing employees. For maintenance, service, and clerical personnel 
the group is now easily defined because of civil service classifications and 
existing agreements defining the bargaining units. Faculty, administrative 
and professional personnel groups, however, are not so easily defined, be- 
cause of traditional academic values and practices. As a general guide, an 
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employee group should reflect a community of interest in salaries, working 
conditions, hours, factors determining evaluations and promotions, and the 
like. Also, the organizations already in existence (Faculty and Administrative 
Senates, AAUP, OEA, AFSCME, OCSEA, etc.) already have defined paramet- 
ers of representation. 

The role of the department chairmen/head is currently in question, i.e., 
should they be included in the same group with faculty, or do they represent 
the administration? In this manual, and in many formal employee organiza- 
tions, this person is considered to be serving in an administrative position 
having extensive managerial responsibilities, as defined in Chapter 2. Judi- 
cial and NLRB rulings In cases of union representation are mixed. The 
decisions are based on local interpretation of the role of department chair- 
men. Generally, if chairmen/head has the power to hire, fire, direct, or 
promote, or effectively recommend such action, they are excluded. If they do 
not, they are included in the faculty group because of their role as coor- 
dinators of faculty activities, serving largely at the faculty's pleasure and 
being essentially accountable to them. 

The second major factor, right of exclusive representation, is also gov- 
erned by local circumstances. Exclusivity implies that other organizations are 
denied the right to represent employees. Unless proscribed by law, which is 
not the case presently in Ohio, various alternatives are available. Organiza- 
tions internal to the institution, e.g.. Faculty and Administrative Senates, 
and the various sections of this manual can be considered to represent 
employees or a similar community of Interests. This however, should be 
assured through mutually acceptable procedures for assigning representa- 
tives to these committees, and which specify their scope of actions and 
representation. 

Employee organizations external to the institution are often governed by 
the strength of internal organizations. If a single organization can prove or 
verify that a majority of the employees are members, they will understand- 
ably request exclusive representation. If two or more organizations are com- 
paratively equal in strength, a great deal of unnecessary time and effort may 
be expended in trying to deal with all of the concerned parties, with the 
employees, the organizations and the institutions all usually losing out. Some 
affiliates of the NEA have created negotiating councils in which all organiza- 
tioi.s participate. Also, in the federal service, under Executive Order 10988, 
any employee organization may achieve "Informal recognition" and is enti- 
tled to represent individuals in grievance and appeal procedures. 

Geographic inclusiveness, the third factor in determining employee .'i. 
resentation, is important because of the existence of multi-campus systems 
with central and branch campuses. Where authority to make decisions af- 
fecting the conditions of employment is located at the system or central 
level, there are obvious reasons for considering a system-wide unit. However, 
communications and service to the branch campus employees may be ne- 
gated. The structure of maintaining local committees to assist and com- 
municate with employers, with a representative group conferring with the 
appropriate central administrators, appears to be an effective means of 
maintaining an active employee organization. 
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b. 

Rights and 
Responsibilities 



4. 

Summary 



Another difficult issue is the determination of the appropriate rights and 
responsibilities of the employer (administration) and the employee (faculty 
and staff). The issue is made difficult by the present state of flux in some key 
issues* such as participation in decision*making and the variance among 
institutions in defining and allocating these rights and responsibilities. 

Although rights and responsibilities may be difficult to define explicitly, 
one point remains consistently clear: the ultimate responsibility, account- 
ability and authority is conferred by law to the university officials and the 
Board of Trustees. Rights and responsibilities granted to others in the uni* 
versity should not be construed as a delegation of this final authority. 

Three appendices to this section present documents which contribute to 
the development of appropriate statements on rights, privileges, and respon- 
sibilities. Appendix 4 presents statements on administrative rights and re- 
sponsibilities. Appendix 5 presents statements on faculty rights and respon* 
sibilities, and Appendix 6 presents a similar statement for administrative, 
professional and technical personnel. 

The area of public employment in general has become the new battle- 
ground for the labor movement. Public institutions, however, often do not 
take cognizance of the historical precedents set over thirty years ago in the 
collective bargaining conflicts in American industry. Instead, many institu* 
tions and employee organizations have taken antagonistic poses and issued 
generalized accusations and grievances, rather than seeking the most posi- 
tive approach to labor relations. Higher education in particular has an oppor- 
tunity not available to many other public insitutions; namely, a long experi- 
ence with the collegial mode. This mode has been advocated as a viable 
alternative to the union model. Two inherent weaknesses of the traditional 
model are a lack of adequate grievance procedures and the often exclusive 
reliance upon an advisory relationship, even though specific issues may 
warrant a position closer to a bargaining or negotiating relationship. The 
grievance issue has been discussed in the section on grievances and appeals 
(Section H). The issue of employer^employee relationships and the potential 
benefit of negotiating selected economic issues is summarized by Rehmus:^^ 
While there is nothing about negotiations of any kind that creates 
money where there is none, good negotiations can frequently lead to 
mutual agreements about unproductive efforts or waste of re- 
sources. The resulting savings can then be used for many purposes, 
one of which is to alleviate the economic discontent of employees. 
Finally, negotiations are the best way I know for administrators to 
hear the truths as faculty members and their representatives see 
them. If these beliefs are not always true, they are, nevertheless, 
feelings — feelings that far too often get filtered out through the 
successive layers of executive committees, chairmen, deans, deans* 
committees and a plethora of vice presidents. It is important for 
administrators to know these things. One of the greatest virtues of 
organizational negotiations is that people get told precisely what 
other people think. In too many institutions today the people at the 
top genuinely do not know, whether or not they care, what many in 
the faculty think. 

In view of the employer-employee terminoludy used in this section, a 
final work of caution is due: to the extent that university policies suggest an 
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industrial rather than a distinctly academic model of personnel management, 
a collegial relationship will be severely hampered. 

Task Force Universities should examine all possible forms of employee organizations. 

Recommendations considering the positive aspects of any form that will contribute to the desired 

goals of the university and the individuals within the university. 

All employees should have adequate contact and communication, either 
directly or through representatives, with the administration. The university 
should give attention to the need of establishing an effective communication 
network with all employees. 

University administrators should keep abreast of issues which cause em- 
ployees to feel a union is needed. They should be familiar with the grievances 
that often end in arbitratio, and develop actions that will prevent as many of 
these grievances as possible from arising. 

The statements on rights and responsibilities, presented in the Appendix 
should be carefully examined and compared with present policies. 

Procedures for employee involvement should accomodate both collective 
and individual representation in order to recognize and acknowledge individual 
competence and rights. 

The traditional model for relations between faculty, administrative, and 
professional personnel and the administration is a collegial rather than a strictly 
hierarchical or adversary relation — one established jn a rational basis of both 
shared and separate responsibility and authority which would eliminate compe- 
tition and serve the broad purposes of the university. 

* J. Health and Safety Programs 

The universities' attention to a general program in health and safety has 
largely been minimal because of the relatively nonhazardous environment of 
most university occupations. Normal precautions are taken intheareavi^here 
the probability of accidents is greater, such as laboratories, hospitals and 
health centers, physical plants, and maintenance and service areas. The 
Inventory of Current Practices (June, 1972) reported safety programs have 
been instituted on every campus, but variances in emphasis exist. 

Outside factors are now requiring that greater attention be given to 
occupational health and safety. Workmen's compensation records verify a 
high relationship between an active safety program and reduced compensa- 
tion rates. 

Another program whose importance is just now being felt is the federal 
Occupational Safety and Health Act (OSHA). OSHA requires that every em- 
ployer provide a safe and healthful place to work. Also, employers are subject 
to announced or unannounced inspection by Compliance Officers of work 
areas, equipment and conditions. Non-compliance may result in fines and 
penalties of up to $1,000 a day until the hazard is corrected. 

A situation presently exists which exempts all public institutions in Ohio 
from OSHA. The law allows a state to create its own health and safety plan 
and take permanent responsibility for setting and enforcing standards. Ohio 
has issued guidelines for the state departments and agencies that report 
directly to the Governor.'" Legislation to include other public employers, 
such as the universities, was tabled for this legislative session. Therefore, the 
universities are nqt required to con^^ with either the federal or state OSHA. 
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Task Force 
Recommendation 



1. 

Guidelines for 
Faculty and Other 
Professional 
Personnel 



Nevertheless, it is important that they become familiar with the law, examine 
present practices and develop a university-wide safety program. 

To assist in these activities, the following items are noted:^^ 

1. A publication list of information on OSHA is presented in the appen- 
dix of this section (Appendix 7). 

2. The U.S. Department of Labor has provided suggestions on what 
employers can do to comply with the act. 

a. Critically examine all existing safety and health conditions. 

b. Analyze, and where necessary strengthen safety and health pro- 
grams. 

c. Set specific goals for the institution and measure progress on a 
regular basis. 

d. Designate an individual to be responsible for present and future 
standards in terms of their significance to the institution. 

e. Organize seminars and meetings of management, supervisors and 
employees. 

f. Participate with other ins'tcutions and associations in the prep- 
arations of new and revised standards. 

g. Develop job hazard analyses for all operations where the potential 
for injury or occupational illness may be significant. 

A word should be said about medical examinations. Presently, pre- 
employment medical examinations are required for specific employees, 
primarily security and food service personnel. An ideal program would estab- 
lish pre-employment and periodic medical examinations for all employees. 
However, the cost for this would be high, and, because of the current 
financial demands, such an expense could not be easily justified. Therefore, 
unless sufficient savings can be demonstrated, such as lower charges for 
workmen's compensation or reduced days off due to illness, medical exami- 
nations should be limited to those required by law. 

Because of the increasing importance of maintaining an extensive safety 
program, a safety officer may be designated at every university and given 
primary responsibility for analyzing occupational hazards* estpblishing stan- 
dards, investigating accidents and developing an extensive safety program. 

K. Supplementary Employment 

Supplementary employment is defined as employment beyond that un- 
dertaken by regular contract whether it occurs within the university or out- 
side it. Faculty members and others traditionally make their services avail- 
able to business* industry, and the community. Depending on the circum- 
stances, there may be a salary attached to such services. 

University faculty members and professional personnel are in a unique 
position in that the places and times of their contractual service are relatively 
flexible. Thus, a faculty member may meet classes at any hour and may 
schedule his conferences with students and colleagues over an equally wide 
range of hours, or a professional employee may be required to spend many 
additional hours to complete a particular project. In the absence of well- 
defined and monitored working hours, some accountability is necessary if a 
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2. 

Guidelines for 
All Other 
Employees 

Task Force 
Recommendations 



personnel system is to operate succe«;sfu!ly. with the confidence of both 
faculty and professional personnel, and the public. 

It is in the best interest of the university to permit, and to encourage, 
faculty and professional members lo provide services beyond contractual 
responsibilities in the form of lectures, incidental Instruction, and consulting 
services. Such activities help to keep ^hem up-to-date and professionally 
alive, often offering practical tests of theoretical concepts. They demon- 
strate to students, to their peers, and to the public the direct contributions of 
higher learning to American society. 

Proper personnel policies should encourage limited participation in such 
supplementary services. 

a. Policies should limit supplementary services to not more than the 
equivalent of one day per week on the average. 

b. Supplementary services must not interfere with university duties and 
responsibilities. 

c. Supplementary employment within university programs may be ar- 
ranged to support continuing education and extension programs. 
Universities should exercise care to avoid continuous and excessive 
assignments which may limit the effectiveness of the individual in his 
other duties, inclusion of such employment in regular contractual 
assignments should be carefully considered where it may be econom- 
ical and efficient. Such arrangements are subject to agreement by 
the faculty member. 

a. Supplementary employment must not interfere with responsibilities 
or performance of work assigned to the employee. This includes 
performance of overtime or emergency work that may be requested 
by university. 



Policies regarding supplementary employment should be written and ex- 
plicit. They should provide flexibility for involvement in outside activities. 

The guidelines presented in this section should be evaluated and im- 
plemented where applicable by each university. 
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5. Reporting, Controlling 
and Evaluating the 
Personnel Program 



This chapter is divided into four parts. The first part examines the 
relationship of personnel management to university planning and budgeting. 
Next, guidelines are presented for considering and implementing a Personnel 
Information System. Third, personnel records and the legal requirements 
pertaining to employee information are briefly examined. The final section 
examines the important but often neglected areas of evaluation of the per- 
sonnel program and personnel research. 

A. Reference has been made throughout the manual to personnel being one 

Personnel element or subsystem of a university-wide system. It is important to clarify 

Management in this relationship, particularly vi/ith regard to three other systems — planning. 

Perspective of budgeting and a university-wide management information system. 

University Planning 
and Budgeting 



1. 

Planning and 
Personnel 
Management 



The manual Planning: Universities identifies as one of five sections of the 
"Foundation Plan" the need to identify Faculty and Staff Projections (Chapter 
5). The plan should develop "goals and objectives for faculty and staff mem- 
^rs on an institution-wide basis." 
With the manual, and the specific data germane to each institution, 
those responsible for developing faculty and staff projections should be able 
to provide thorough reports reflecting both short-range and long-range 
trends, objectives and projections. The development of the plans can be 
greatly facilitated with an appropriate personnel information system, de- 
scribed in the next section. 



2. 

Budgeting and 
Personnel 
Management 



The ability to satisfy personnel requirements depenas, in part, on the 
financial resources of the university. Personnel, in turn, influence finances 
because of such costs as salaries, benefits, development and administration. 
Fmancial management is not the province of personnel management. How- 
ever, the effectiveness of the personnel prograrr, rests in part on the ability of 
those responsible for personnel to understand the financial factors of per- 
sonnel management. !t is essentia! that they place pr .nary importance upon: 

a. Relating personnel programs with associated costs and benefits, and 
also the personnel requirements and economic constraints of the 
university. 
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b. Cooperation with the financial managers, particularly in determining 
personnel requirements and the related costs (wages, benefits and 
development). 

c. Assistance to ad'ninistrators in developing cost criteria to evaluate 
alternatives in personnel recruitment and development. 

Where appropriate, this manual has considered the need for analyzing 
the cost of personnel programs. Recognizing the loss of what are important 
nonquantifiable values associated with many personnel programs, the as- 
signing of a dollar value to programs is the most common means of compar- 
ing various costs or investments of university funds. Too often important 
personnel programs, such as development and evaluation have been slighted 
because of the difficulty in establishi'tg values gained in monetary terms. 

A brief word can be said about Human Resource Accounting (HRA) — an 
organizational accounting and information system which reflects the current 
condition of and changes in the university's human resources. This approach 
to budgeting considers human resources in addition to financial and physical 
resources. It utilizes conventional capital budgeting concepts in determining 
investments in personnel, and the differential returns which may accrue to 
those investments. 

The HRA model views management and administration as a process of 
acquiring, developing, maintaining and utilizing an optimal resource mix 
(physical, human and financial) to achieve organizational objectives. It re- 
quires the development of a human resource information system to measure 
outlay and replacement cost<%. 

This concept is at a preliminary stage. The Institute for Social Research 
at the University of Michigan has conducted a five-year research program. 
The results of this study are now being published (refer to the Bibliography), 
and the model appears to be a viable system for assessing human resource 
allocations and costs. However, it is quite complex and has not been widely 
tested in the public sector. Therefore, it is mentioned in this manual only as a 
model that administrators should be aware of. 



3. 

The University 
Management 
Information System 

and Personnel 
Management 



Another sect io*^ =n the Fc'indation Plan discussed in Planning: Universities 
isa Management Information System (MIS). The MIS is a primary communica- 
tion network for (1) providing central, academic and operational managers 
with necessary information for evaluating, selecting and implementing deci- 
sions and plans, and (2) producing operating statistics for correlating devia- 
tions between the initial plan and actual performance. 

MIS, as a concept, is not new. Every organization has some kind of 
information system for gathering data on which to base decisions and 
evaluate programs. With the onset of "the systems approach," however, 
greater attention has been given to: 

a. Delivering information when it is needed so that situations requiring 
immediate decisions can be controlled and situations not so pressing 
can be deferred but not delayed to the point of losing control. 

b. Providing for horizontal and vertical diss- mination of necessary in- 
formation so that all authorized persons will be adequately informed. 

c. Providing immediate access to information to support management 
decisions in unpredictable situations. 

d. Reducing reams of information to meaningful facts for administrators 
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B. 

The Personnel 
Information System 



1. 

Analyzing the Need 
for a Personnel 
Information System 



a. 

Procedural 
Guidelines 



to use in planning future operations and programs. 
Even at the smallest institution, a total MIS is a comprehensive and 
complex system to implement and maintain, Thus, it is important to develop 
an operational MIS within each major program area such as personnel. 

If personnel management is to make sound decisions involving em- 
ployees, meaningful information on relevant aspects of personnel is re- 
quired. This information, however, is usually scattered throughout the uni- 
veisity. For example, salary data may be filed in the payroll department or 
personnel office, and position descriptions and vacancies in the personnel 
office, provost's office or departmental files. 

Retrieval of data for any composite report or decision may take hours or 
5ven days of searching. Recognizing the need for full, timely and accurate 
information for personnel decisions, it may be necessary to find new ways to 
organize, store and retrieve pertinent personnel data. 

When discussing methods of analyzing the need for a personnel informa- 
tion system, it is important to emphasize that the personnel information 
system can be any procedure the university feels appropriate for obtaining 
ana analyzing the desired personnel data. ThTs may include both manual and 
mechanized methods. An institution can analyze their present and desired 
personnel information system by considering the following factors: 

a. The existing problems and desired objectives. 

b. The data that is desired and its pertinence. 
The availability of the appropriate data. 
The cost of the system versus the savings it might allow. 
The accuracy and reliability of the system. 
The fi-xibility of updating and correcting the system. 

This manual will not consider in detail the necessary steps in developing 
and implementing a personnel information system. Instead, three basic fac- 
tors to consider when analyzing personnel information systems are briefly 
discussed: (1) the importance of considering procedural guidelines for the 
entire system; (2) xhe use of a modular approach for developing a personnel 
information system; and (3) the role of mechanized equipment in handlmg 
personnel data. 

Chapter 3 of this manual provides the general planning procedure for 
identifying the goals, objectives and alternatives of the personnel program. 
The following guidelines pertain specifically to the personnel information 
system. 



d. 
e. 
f. 



1. 



2. 



List all nporting needs. Personnel reports fall into three categories: 
(1) Opeiational Reports, day-to-day management of the personnel 
functions such as department and employee lists; (2) Regulatory 
Reports, required by outside agencies such as OBOR, HEW, De- 
partment of Labor, etc., and (3) Analytical Reports, less fre- 
quer.tiy generated reports such as retirement and resignation 
projections, salary surveys, and organizational analyses. 
List all data items. The base data are the items or information ele- 
ments from both present and anticipated reports. Sources for iden- 
tifying data elements. In addition to the reports listed in item 1 above, 
are Dukes' and the Staff Data Element Dictionary published by 
WICHE.2 
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3. Examine the Design and Format of all Personnel Forms. All forms used 
for university personnel functions are part of the personnel Informa- 
tion system. Therefore, all forms should be screened to determine if 
(1) they meet the objectives of the total system, (2) they are duplicat- 
ing totally or in part other forms, and (3) their ease in transferring to 
computer cards or tape via keypunch when necessary. Personnel 
forms are further discussed in Section C of this chapter. 



b. 

A Modular 
Approach 



c. 

Mechanized 
Equipment and the 
Personnel 
Information System 



Such things as planning, compensation, resignations, employment, 
classification, development and evaluation are all programs or modules of 
a general personnel system. Thus, a personnel information system may be 
built program by program by: 

1. Identifying and defining all personnel programs, 

2. Going through the three steps described above, and 

3. Link each of the programs together in an informational network as 
shown in Figure 5-1. 

An important point, and illustrated in Figure 5-1, is that although 
specific programs can be effectively developed and utilized, a totally com- 
prehensive personnel information system cannot exist until all programs are 
linked together. Hence, it is important that the basic system be approved, 
and all existing modules, such as the benefits program, and future modules, 
such as new classification plans, comply with the overall objectives and 
requirements. 

Can the personnel information system be implemented without 
mechanized equipment? The decision to use mechanized equipment, muin- 
tain a manual system, or develop a system utilizing both mechanized and 
manual procedures is governed, in part on four factors: the number of 
employees, the number of data elements to be maintained in the system, the 
cost to implement the system, and most important, an evaluation of perfor- 
mance of the present system (e.g*. , is the needed information identifiable and 
retrievable within a reasonable time?). 

The most common reasons for establishing mechanized systems are that 
manual systems may be inaccurate, their response time slow, their data 
inconsistent and complex, and too much duplication of effort may be in- 
volved. The Inventory of Current Practices (1972) reported an average of 60 to 
70 percent of the personnel forms were designed for single use only (com- 
pleted by an employee or an office and then filed with no further use). It 
appears, therefore, that mechanization may reduce duplication and the cost 
associated with completing and filing these forms. 

The texts by Dukes and Martion (note numbers 1 and 3) are general 
references on mechanized personnel information systems. Administrators 
are also urged to examine Computer Services: Universities, prepared by the 
University Task Force on Computer Services. 

Although personnel informatirn systems are extensively used in busi- 
ness, industry and government, examples in higher education are presently 
limited. The University of Illinois, Illinois State University, and the University 
ot Massachusetts have developed extensive personnel/pavroll systems. Each 
of these systems warrant further examination, and are cited in the bibliog- 
raphy for this purpose, but it shou.ld be emphasized that these systems are 
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primarily payroll systems with related personnel data being provided. 

Some universities, including The Ohio State University, are now develop- 
ing personnel information systems for the entire personnel program, with 
payroll being just one function of the total system. Ohio State's system will 
be in operation in the near future and can be viewed as a functional reference 
by other universities. 



Figure 5-1 

SUB-SYSTEMS OF THE PERSONNEL INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
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2. 

Coordinating the 
Personnel 
Information System 



C. 

Personnel Forms 
and Records 



1. 

The Purpose of 
Personnel Records 
and Forms 

2. 

Criteria for 
Evaluating Personnel 
Records and Forms 



Because of the Diversity and scope of the personnel information system, 
three parties must work effectively together to assure the desired results: 
llrjbe responsible for personnel, systems analysts and users of the personnel 
data. 

When utilizing the personnel Information system, those responsible for 
personnel no longer serve as a "post-auditor" of the personnel program and 
resources. Rather, they must continuously determine whether the require- 
ments of the system are meeting the needs of academic and operational 
administrators. This Involves the ability to measure what is reported against 
some standard, whenever possible. 

The systems analysts serve primarily in a consultative role. They can 
assist in helping the others realize the potential and limitations of the sys- 
tem. Their general role and responsibilities are further discussed in Computer 
Services: Universities. 

The users of the personnel data are central, academic and operational 
administrators. They have a direct interest in the effectiveness of the system 
since many of the decisions they must make are based on data provided by 
the system. Hence, they also serve in a consulting role. Identifying what data 
is needed and when it is needed. They are also the prime source for evaluat- 
ing the quality of the data received. 

Personnel forms and records are maintained at every institution for 
recording the employment his* 'y of each employee, serving as the primary 
source of data on all employee. Record-keeping responsibilities are becom- 
ing increasingly important for providing valuable and timely information for a 
variety of decisions. 

At the risk of overemphasizing the obvious, personnel records are main- 
tained for the purpose of niaking and supporting decisions. Each personnel 
form is best viewed as an operational tool developed in response to a recur- 
ring decision, making it advantageous to formalize the manner of making the 
decision and collecting the necessary information. 

Today, because of the complexity of higher education, past decisions are 
constantly being reevaluated. The information and records systems should 
also be assessed to assure timely, accurate and pertinent data. Following are 
six criteria for evaluating all existing and proposed records:^ 

a. Records and forms should be as simple as possible and their intended 
use readily understood — not only the format and terminology but 
any accompanying instructions. 

b. Records and forms should be designed for multiple use as much as 
possible. Any forms having only a single purpose or routing point 
should be carefully examined to determine if they can be incorpor- 
ated within another form or eliminated. 

c. Records and forms help in providing consistent reference points in 
making decisions. A list of the decisions to be made should be com- 
piled, and the forms should be assessed to determine if the nereR- 
bdry information is being requested. 

d. Records and forms should complement and support responsible per- 
formance by academic and operational administrators, enabling 
theiii to act more independently. 
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3. 

What Should 
Be in the 
Personnel Records 



4. 

Retention 
of Records 



5. 

Mechanization 
of Records 



6. 

Examination of 
Personnel Records 



The information retained in personnel records should be everything con- 
sidered reasonably available and helpful to augment and raise the level of 
decision-making. In short, this would include: (1) the employee's personal 
data, (2) their assignments and performance, and (3) plans of consequence 
to their development and evaluation. The Inventory of Current Practices 
(1972) lists specific records that are currently maintained in academic, 
administrative and staff personnel. 

Legal Requirements. Federal and State statutes have identified specific 
Items of information that should be kept on file for each employee. Also, 
some items are not to be placed in employees' records. A list of items that are 
included in personnel records of over 200 organizations, and the length of 
time they are retained is included in Appendix 8. 

An obvious rule of thumb in determining how long records should be 
retained holds that records should be disposed of when they are no longer 
used. However, this is subject to varying opinions, and further clarification is 
necessary. Appendix 8 lists the length of time specific records should be 
retained: a minimum of two years, with specific items, such as payroll re- 
cords, permanently kept on file. Whenever, possible, long-term and perma- 
nent records should be reproduced on microfiche or microfilm. 

The above rule of thumb is applicable, however, when retaining records 
on an employee's work history and performance. Retention policies should 
not prohibit the elimination of historical data made obsolete in subsequent 
findings. For example, when an employee's current performance indicates 
that previous breaches of conduct and policy no longer represent present 
work attitudes, the records of this past conduct should be deleted. 

In sum, to assure common practices by all responsible for maintaining 
records, universities should establish a realistic record retention and dis- 
posal schedule for all records. Attention should also be given to the orderly 
storage of long-term and permanent records. 

Data gathered and retained through the institution's personnel record 
system are an integral part of the Personnel Information System. Therefore, 
a basic objective to design necessary forms and records for mechanization 
should be considered. 

While computerized systems can provide timely, more complete data, 
decision-makers need to guard relying wholly on computerized (i.e., quantifi- 
able) data. Some information such as evaluative comments on employee 
performance, is not amenable to being reduced to data elements. It is 
important to maintain files for qualitative information which supplement and 
enrich mechanized data. 

Examination of personnel records hus generally been limited to adminis- 
trative personnel, often just those ric^ministrators having supervisory respon- 
sibility of the individual in question, examination by employees has either not 
been permitted, or is only granted upon request for specific information. 
Currently, tnese policies are being tested in the courts, with the aecisions 
frequently granting more open examination. A helpful source of current 
decisions and trends is a monograph by Joanne E. Arnold entitled Full Dis- 
closure; New and Responsible Attitudes (Boulder, Colorado: Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education, August, l972). 
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Legal Requirements. Section 149.43 of the Ohio Revised Code states: 
All public records shall be open at all reasonable times for inspec- 
tion. Upon request, a person responsible for public records shall 
make copies available at cost, within a reasonable period of time. 
As used in this section, "public record" means any record required 
to be kept by any governmental unit, including, but not limited to, 
state, county, city, village, township, and school district units, ex- 
cept records pertaining to physical or psychiatric examinations, 
adoption, probation, and parole proceedings, and records the re- 
lease of which is prohibited by state or federal law. 
Also, in a recent opinion to a request by the Universtiy of Toledo regard- 
ing disclosure of salaries, the Attorney General stated "any citizen or tax- 
payer of the State of Ohio who requests to view, or have copies made of. 
salary or compensation records of employees of the University of Toledo at 
any reasonable time should be permitted to inspect or have copies of such 
records at cost."* 



7. 

Administrative 
Responsibility for 
Personnel Records 



Typically in business and industry, as organizations grow more diverse 
and complex, the entire personnel record system is usually assigned to a 
central executive officer. The system is viewed as a source of basic data 
warranting a centralized administration. 

Within higher education, this has not generally been the case. Greater 
importance has been given to locating records in the offices that have the 
greatest need for such data. Acknowledging the benefits of both centralized 
and decentralized systems, since organizational responsibilities vary at dif- 
ferent universities, the degree of centralization or decentralization of infor- 
mation should be adopted which best meets the needs, on a practicable 
basis, of each university. Individual personnel files may be located in a 
central office or assigned to various offices, if reasonable access to a central 
file is not possible. Duplicate files should be avoided. Policies should be 
developed which stipulate the data to be retained in the personnel informa- 
tion system and in the individual files. 



8. 

Further 
Information on 
Personnel Records 



a. This manual has not extensively discussed or examined personnel 
forms. They are discussed, along with san- jle forms for position classifica- 
yon, application, employment record, personnel data and an employment 
status form designed for ease in keypunching the data for computerization, 
by W. D. Poore, in Asa Knowles' Handbook of College and University 
Administration-General (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970). Section Six, Chapter 
6. pages 6-68 to 6-86. 

b. Prentice-Hall has published an informative booklet on record reten- 
tion, entitled Your Business Records. A Simplified Guide to What Records You 
Must Keep and How Long You Must Keep Them (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall Inc.. 197 1 ). "ortions of this booklet are presented in Appendix 8. 

C. The Goveriiltie!it riinliii^ O'lice periouicdiiy puuliSnes 5 CuldS tO 

Record Retention Requirements that lists retention periods of various federal 
agencies (Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, Rev. Jan. 1, 
1972). 
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D. 

Personnel 
Program 
Evaluation 
and Research 



1. 

Personnel 
Evaluation 



Although each will be discussed separately, evaluation ana research 
should be viewed as a unified tool for evaluating past and present perfor- 
mance in order to improve future personnel programs and decisions. This 
section first considers methods of personnel evaluation, particularly the 
personnel audit of programs and policies. Second, personnel research is 
discussed, recognizing, however, the limited time the personnel staff may 
commit to research, but still having a responsibility for being aware and 
making others aware of pertinent personnel findings. Finally, the administra- 
tive responsibility for evaluation and research programs is clarified. 

Simply stated, personnel evaluation is the measuring of personnel pro- 
grams and activities in order to better plan future programs, and reduce the 
risk when developing new programs.^ 

Personnel Audits. Among the available evaluation procedures, the 
periodic audit is a comprehensive, systematic means of analyzing programs, 
activities and results. Audits serve three basic purposes: (1) they help in 
implementing sound policies; (2) they assist in evaluating the cost- 
effectiveness of alternative personnel techniques; and (3) they serve to alert 
central administrators when existing policies should be changed. 

Audit Techniques. These techniques can take a number of different 
forms, and a well-balanced program is likely to include some application of 
each: 

Interpretation of continuing statistical data: the most common and 
easiest to obtain since much personnel data is recorded. 
Activity and program analysis: each program and function could be 
audited to determine the degree of conformance with the original 
plan and measurable results. 

Problem-centered surveys: similar to program audits but centered on 
the analysis of a problem. The key question in such a survey is what 
can be identified for which something constructive can be done? This 
outcome is usually a statement of the problem, available alternatives 
and recommendations. 

Attitude and morale surveys: generally aimed at assessing general 
attitude of personnel through standardized or locally developed 
questionnaires, personnel interviews and other less structured tech- 
niques. 

University-wide surveys: a university-wide audit intended to gather a 
wide range of substantive facts about personnel policies, programs, 
and practices. A questionnaire with carefully structured checklists is 
usually used. 

Personnel audits should be viewed as similar to financial audits, i.e., as 
ongoing periodic assessments of the university's personnel programs. Gen- 
erally, program audits should be conducted at points where evaluation in- 
formation is needed to determine future action and direction. 

In addition to the titles noted on page one of this section, an excellent 
article by L. G. Stephens entitled -Kersonnel Audit Recommended" in the 
Personnel Administrator (Volume 15) describes a systems approach to per- 
sonnel audits. Also, in Appendix 9 of this section is a list outlining areas and 
methods of personnel evaluation. 
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REPORTING, CONTROLLING, AND EVALUATING THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM 



2. 

Personnel 
Research 



Task Force 
Recommendation 



Personnel research can be described briefly as the accumulation and 
analysis of data pertinent to specific areas of personnel management. In view 
of the limited staff and heavy schedules of personnel administrators, such 
research is usually assigned a low priority at best. It is important, however, to 
emphasize the importance of administrators keeping informed of current 
trends in behavioral research. Specifically, the following approaches should 
be considered: 

1. Collect and review on a regular basis relevant information to be found 
in the growing body of personnel publications and in other related 
literature in the behavioral sciences. 

2. Establish a library and maintain a system for periodic distribution of 
pertinent personnel-related material among academic and opera- 
tional administrators. 

3. Conduct personriel audits and other evaluation programs which may 
reveal significant problems warranting further study. Research pro- 
jects can be assigned for studying the most important problems. 
Although limited, funds (soft money) may be available foi such 
studies. 

4. University staff members should be encouraged to indentify, develop 
and conduct appropriate research projects. 

5. Students in the university should also be encouraged to initiate ap- 
propriate personnel research, performed under close, but not restric- 
tive, supervision. 

To generate ideas for personnel administrators, a list of suggested re- 
search areas is presented in Appendix 9. 

Each university should analyie its current personnel system and bring 
about needed change to provide the most effective service possible to all parts 
of the institution. 
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SUGGESTED GUIDELINES FOR ANALYZING BENEFITS^ 



Those benefits which are legally required should be met first. Thts somewhat obvious 
recommendation is necessary, however, if only to differentiate between required and voluntary 
benefits. The following guidelmes are useful m making that distinction: 

1. The institution should determine how it will best meet the economic, physical, and 
psychological needs of its personnel. 

2. Benefits should be confined to activities in which the group is more efficient than the 
individual. Group coverage is less costly because of reduced administrative costs and 
increased availability of funds. 

3. The benefits should be extended on as broad a base as possible. A program with less 
than. say. 10 percent of the total number of employees may not produce the desired 
returns to either the individual or the institution. 

4. The long-range consequences should be estimated. Is the proposed benefit just a 
temporary fad? Will it support or hinder the entire personnel program? 

5. The potential income-tax burden to the employees should be determined. Benefits 
deducted from the employee's salary still require the employee to report cljUsted gross 
earnings (the only deductible benefit being health insurance premiums), whereas em- 
ployer payment of benefits can be promoted as another benefit, as the employee does 
not pay a tax on the cost. 

6. The potential for minimizing other personnel costs should be determined. Certain ben- 
efits act to lessen the impact of other costs such as absences, accidents and communi- 
cable illnesses, resignations and grievances. 

7. A strong concern for leadership in the Overall performance of personnel programs should 
be demonstrated. Although applicants for positions often evince interest only m the 
basic benefits program (life and health insurance, retirement, etc.). an innovative ap- 
proach in the area of benefits will contribute to the general impression of concern for 
personnel, th js attracting desirable applicants. 

8. Universities should attempt to avoid connotations of benevolent pat^'rnalism in the 
granting and administering of benefits. The entire benefits "package should demon- 
strate the Sincerity and magnitude of the university's concern for the employee's welfare 
and growth. 

9. The costs of the benefits should be calculable, and provision should be made for sound 
fmancmg. Sound actuarial estimates, based on data applicable to higher education, if 
possible, should be developed. Also, one of the highest single costs of the entire benefits 
budget may be the administering of the benefits program. Th»s should be carefully 
calculated. 
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SUGGESTED AREAS TO BE COVERED IN THE 
ORIENTATION OF NEW EMPLOYEES 



Pro^arrival Orientation 

1. Campus map m relation to city map shov^mg major highways and public transportation 
routes to the campus 

2. Housing information guidebooks, real estate brokers, rent rates, proximity of residen- 
tial areas to campus. 

3. Taxes — community tax rates, auto insurance rates, etc. 

4. State regulations governing new residents — automobile registration, driver's license, 
automobile in<;urance. voting registration. 

5. Public and private school system — opening day of classes, colleges and universities in 
area, adult education opportunit*es. 

6. Local churches. 

Campus Orientation 

1. Detailed campus map with guide to buildings. 

2. Employee parking areas. 

3. Facilities instruction — keys, parking permits, nameplate. office bpace. office equip- 
ment, etc. 

4. Financial instructions payroll arrangements, enrollment m group benefit plans. 

5. Health instructions ^ mandatory physical examinations, chest X-rays, etc 

6. Academic instructions (where required) — patent and copyright policies, completion of 
forms for personnel records, student registration duties. 

7. Distribution of appropriate literature - history of institution, all faculty, staff, and 
student handbooks, catalogs, campus facvbook. staff directory. 

Institutional Orientation 

1. History of school and basiC facts about institution it not coi/ercd bv printed literature. 

2. Policies repardmg appoirtments. tenure, supplementary employment, political irmilve- 
ment. etc . if not covered dunng pro appomtment interviews or included m basic faculty 
handbook. 

5. Nature student body admission requirements and policies, attrition, stondards etc. 

Orientation (or Instructional Staff 

1 Educational resources: 

a. television 

b. programmed learning. 

c. library ... Lbrary resources. diviMons Atui t.nf*ri.-*i roif'*<t.ofn.. r;*ftT:*:;c't ucrviCr^, 
catalog, purchasing books through the l.brary 

d. computation center. 

2. Responsibilities as faculty adviser. 

3. Unique or special programs in operation cooperative pldn if operative, .jdvanced 
placement, honors progrfems. part-time study 
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4. Classroom teachiriR credits and class hours, course syllabi, lectures versus discus- 
sions, conference hours, outside assignments. maKe>up work, examinations (regulations 
concernmg preparation and typing, giving of exammations, proctonng and security and 
correcting) warnings, failures, grades and gradmg practices, quality point averages, 
reporting of grades, registrar's office, chcatmg and academic discipline. 

5. Research policies role of faculty and administration, rules governing proposals and 
contracts, specific research funds available, sponsored research. 

Student Activities Orientation 

1 Explanation of scope of program. 

2. Policies governing organizations and their activities (may refer to student handbook). 

3. Activities hours (if applicable). 

4. Faculty responsibilities - adviser, chaperone. etc. 
5 Faculty tickets to student events. 

Community Orientation 

1. Annual university functions 

2. Special community offerings - cultural, recreational, etc. 

3. Faculty club. 

4. List of guidebooks of the community. 
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APPENDIX 3 

EXIT INTERVIEW FORM USED AT NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY^ 



Ai:, a past employee, we value your opinions 



tsnd comments relative io your employment with us. 



Your answers to the following q jestions will be used tc guide us in our future policy decisions. 

Please be forthright in your answers^ as this * jrmation will be kept confidential. At no time will 
this information be given to future employers nor will it affect our recommendations to your 
future employers. 

it is not necessary that you sign your name 1 3 this form. All replies will remain anonymous. 



Please Circle 



I. Has >our job properl> represented before >ou were hired'> Y N 

i. K re 1 niversit> benefits, policies aad conditions of your employment explained to you? Y N 

:r As a new employee, did ynu feel ••nelcome" at the l'niversity'> Y N 

4. Did you receive adequate training and job instruction'> Y N 

5. Did you find >our felloH employees and supervisor friendly and cooperative? Y N 

6. Did your supervisor gain your respect through knowiodae of his job** Y N 

7. Has any favoritism shown in the departments^ Y N 

H. Here your working conditions satisfactory* Y N 

9 Has your salary equitable for the position you held** Y N 

10. Did you leel your fringe benefits were good** Y N 

11. Does the 1 niversity treat its employees as well as other places you have worked? Y N 

12. Do you feel there was sufficient opportunity for advancement* Y N 

l:». Has the deparlmrnt in which you worked functioning smooUily and efficiently** Y N 

14. Here you given proper supervision? Y N 

n. Here your work hours clearly explained and understood"* Y N 

ll>. Did you have full understanding of department policies and procedures'* Y N 

17. Do 1 niversity employees, in general, perform their jobs efficiently and cheerfully** Y N 

IK. Did you feel >ou were contributing to the I niversity*s improvement and growth** Y N 

19. Hould >ou .say thai the 1 niversity was a good place to work** Y N 

20. Mould you appl> for employment at the l'ni\ersitv aeain* ... v i{ 

Please indicate the department in which you were employed ~— 

(Option* ih Thank you for your cooperation. 

Best wishes for a successful future. 

While employed at the University, were you a student wife? Q YES Ul NO 
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RIGHTS AND RESi>ONSIBIL lES OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION 



Three Kener.il sources cnumerahnK the riRhts and responsibilities of the administiation arc 
cited. The first are inana^»einent functions recommended by the Federal Advisory Commission 
on Intei^^overnnental Relations.^ 

1. Direct the woik of its er^iployees. 

2 Hire, promote, assipn. tiansfer and retain employees in positions within the public 
aj^ency. 

3. Demote, suspend, or discharge employees for propter cause. 
4 Maintain the efficiency of governmental operatn^ns 

5. Relieve employees i ^m duties because of lacn of work oi other leRitimate reasons. 
G. Take action that may be necesi.ry to carry out the missions of the agencies in emeigen- 
cies. and 

7 Deteinnne the methods, means and personnel by which operations are to be canned on. 

The second source is taken finm the AAHE Task Force Report on Faculty Representation 
and Erononnc N'*gntiations. as quoted by Hickman ' In this passage five loies or f ur^ctions of the 
administration ari» stated: 

The admrnistration r not simply a clerical force; it is part ot the heart of the institution. 
As the report notes, the adrTitnistration has certain roles it must perform Many of these are 
also shared m some measure with faculty and students, but much of •? • • -f umate respon 
sibihty lies with the adrTiinistfation. 

A first and fuiulamental rol*^ is that of overall leadership, coi »ning the \ iterests and 
offoits of a diverse ronstituenry and achievin^^ a commitment by >il the varjous gioups lO 
the general objectives of the institution without stifling individual fulfillment. 

A second role is that of coorriiiiiition Because top-level administrators are responsible 
for the operalM^ii of the entire instihitioii.*they piesuniably (fan help to keep the pieces fitted 
togetiior 

A third tole is that ot planning: and innovation. This is not an ejtclusive lole It is.^lvo not 
if role ejieicised ti.'ough ♦lat tmt lalhei through helping to piovide leadership and by 
'^ iggesting new pro>^ » ntis oi ch.inges in working with faculty and students 

A fourth function is to help -assure that particular dei'.artnwnts o* ^ meet tlu* 

general quality standa»fls of the institution One of the difficulties in pe^r evaluation 
and in df^partmenta! .lutonomy is that while ^tond dep;irtments can get l)etter this way. weak 
depar ^e.its ; an st.j/ weak. The administration •Jiould help identify such departments aru^ 
mobili/e faculty nuolvement m a progiam to bring tlii»m to quality standaui*: 

A fifth func tion is to servi* as,j niKiitiio^ oi buffiM aitioim the hoard of Irust^f's. j'eneral 
public. iit\<\ the fa.:ulty 

A third source is the "Statement on Government of Colleges arid Uiiiversitii»s." pfepan^d tiy 
the American Association of b .ivefsity Pri;fessofs. the American rouncil on E dijc«»ti:)!!. -s^n the 
Association of Go./ernrng Boards of the Universities and Collc»ges 1 his statemint is reprinted in 
the following pages, with tl'.'.^ kind rermission of the AAUP Bulletin. 



facully Powet . . » ■ • • . • . i • : r • • • 
Mrulty PailiCiparion m Ac?temic Covcrnam'e *' ■«..■."<' 

* ■ • • . HandbDDii ot Ci itr^t «ti«d Un4tffti Mtf Artmi')iUMlinn. AciideT^if 

Ibid . • 
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American Association of University Professors 
American Council on Education 
Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges 



Statement on 

Government of Colleges and Universities 



Edrtorial Note. Th*» Statement which follows is directed to governing board members, 
administrators, faculty '^lembers. students, and other persons in the belief that the colleges and 
universities of the United States have reached a stage calling for appropriately shared responsi- 
bility and cooperative action among the components of the academic institution The Statement 
IS intended to foster constructive loint thought and action, both witfiin the institutional struc- 
ture and in Drotection of its integrity against improper intrusions. 

It IS not intended that the Statement serve as a blueprint for (government on a specific 
campus or as a manual for the regulation of controversy among the components of an academic 
institution, although it is tabe hoped that the principles asserted will lead to the correction of 
existing weaknesses and assist in the establishment of sound structure and procedures. Thp 
Statement does not attempt to rover relations with those outside agencies which increasingly 
are controlling the resources and influencing the pattern*- of education in our institutions of 
higher learning, e g . the United States Government, the state legislatures, state commissions, 
interstate associations or compacts and other interinstitutional arrangements. However it is 
hoped that the Statement will te helpful to then* agencies in their consideration of educational 
matters. 

Students are referred to • this Statement a', an institutional component coordinate in 
importance with trustee! adnnnistrators. and faculty. There is. ho»vever. no rnam section on 
students. The omission has two c auses. (1) the changes now occurnng :p the status of Americrii* 
students have plainly outdistanced the analysis by the educational community, and an attempt 
to define the situation without thorough study might prove unfair to student mtf^rests. and (2) 
students do not in fact presently have a sign'ficant voice in the government of colleges and 
universities; it would be unseenJy to obscure, by superficial equality of length of stater. ?nt. 
what may be a senous lag entitled to separate and full coofrontation. The concern for student 
status felt by the organisations issmng tins Stat#^ment 's embodied in a note "On Student 
Status" intended to stimulate the educatioru ' to»* munity to hirn its attention to an important 
need. 

This Statement, in preparation smre 1964. is jointly formulated by tht» AiTierican Assoc;.-! 
tionot Univers ty Professors, the American Council on Education, and tUv Asso( latinn of Govern 
mg Boards of Universities a. id Colleges. On Ot tobi*r 12. 1%6. fhe BodrtI ot Dir«*< tor^of thf ACi 
took action by which the Council recoKMi/es the Statenu.nt as a significant step forward m tl.«* 
clarification of the respective roU*s of i^iovi^rmng hoards, faculties, and admin'slrations " and 
"commends it to the institutions which are memljers of the Council *' On October 19M). tlu* 
Council of the AAUP approved the Statement, recommended approval by the F ifty third Arii.iMi 
Meeting in April. 1967.' and recognized that "contmumR jomt effort is des»r,ihlf. m viriv of the 
areas left ofteri m the jointly formulated Statement. a;.i1 the dynarmc rhan^r»s vtt iirring in 
higher education.'* On November \X 19h0. the f xetutive Committee ot the mGB took .ntion hy 
which that organization diso "rerognizes the Statonu»nt ri . .4 si>:ni*i(an? stt-p forA.inl m th<« 
( Uirification of the respective roles of governing bo^irtls fauitifs .imj .idmniistr.ftinns. .mo 
"commends it to the governing t^oards which ar*» fUMtihers of trif- A^sor uition 
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I. Introduction 



This Statement is a call to mutual understanding "egardmg the government of colleges and 
universities. Understanding, based on community of interest, and producing joint effort, is 
essential tor at least three reasons. First, the academic institution, public or private, often has 
become less autonomous; buildings, research, and student tuition are supported by funds over 
which the college or university exercises a diminishing control. Legislative and executive gov- 
ernmental authority, at all levels, plays a part in the making of important decisions in academic 
policy, If these voices af\6 forces are to be successfully heard ano integrated, the academic 
institution must be in a position to meet them with its own generally unified view. Second, regard 
for the welfare of the institution remains important cfespite the mobility and interchange of 
scholars. Third, a college or university in whicn all the components are aware of the interdepen- 
dence, of the usefulness of communication among themselves, and of the force of joint action 
will enjoy increased capacity to solve educational problems. 



II. The Academic Institution: Joint Effort 

A. Prehmmary Consfderations 

The vanety and complexity of the tasks performed by institutions of higher education pro 
duce an inescapable interdependence among governing board, administration, faculty, stu- 
dents, and others. The relationship calls for adequate communication among these compo- 
nents, and full opportunity for appropriate joint planning and effort. 

Joint effort in an academic institution will take a variety of forms appropriate to the kinds of 
Situations encountered. In some instances, an initial exploration or recommendation will be 
made by the president with consideration by the faculty at a later stage; in other instances, a 
first and essentially definitive recommendation will t>e made oy the faculty, subject to the 
endorsement of the president and the governing board. In still others, a substantive contribution 
can be made when student leaders are responsibly involved in the process. Although the variety 
of such approaches may be wide, at least two general conclusions regarding joint effort seem 
clearly warranted: (1) important areas of action involve at one time or another the initiating 
capacity and decision making participation of all the institutional components, and (2) differ- 
ences in the /.eight of each voice. from one point to the next, should be determined by reference 
to the responsibility of each component for the pat: cular matter at hand, as developed here 
after. 

5. Detprmif)ation of Genera/ Educational Policy 

The general educational policy, i.o.. the objectives of an metitution and the nature, range, 
and pace ot its efforts, is shaped by the institutional charter or by law. by tradition and histonco*' 
development. Dy the present needs of the community of the institution, and by the professional 
aspirations and standards of those directly involved in its work. Every board will wish to go 
beyond its formal trustee obligation to conserve the accomplishment of the pant and to engage 
seriously with the future, every faculty will seek to conduct an operation worthy of scholarly 
standards of learning, every administrative officer will strive to meet his charge and to attain the 
goals of the institution The interests of all are coordinate and related, and unilateral effort can 
lead to confusion or conflict Essential to a solution is a reasonably explicit statement on general 
educritional polity Operating responsibility and duthority. and prcK.^dures for rontinumg re 
view, should be clearly defined in official regulations 

When dfi educational ^oal hr»s been established, it becomes the responsibility primarily (»; 
the faculty to determine appropruite rurnculi: iind procedures of student instruction. 

Spex.ial consider jtions may require paitici .ur dccommodations. (1) a publicly supported 
institution may be re^^iluted * y statutory provisions, rind (2) a rhurch rontrolled institution iiMy 
U'* limited by its rhrirter or bylaws When sue h external regmiements ir.fluenc* course r oritent 
and manner of instruction or research, they nnpdir the educational effectiveness of the mstitu 
tion. ^ 

Such matters rJS majoi th.ui^es i.i the si/e or f orTij;:)sition of the stUfJent body hik] the 
relative emphcisis to be ^^wen In the vdiious elMrti^nts of the educatioiMl and rese^rc t. jjidi^cin, 
should involve iMrtujpdtinn of KDVernin^ txjard. ^<dmifMStr,itirin. and td( uity prior to fn :il dec i 
Sion. 
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C, Interna^ Operations of the Institution 

The framing and eKecution of long-range plans, one of the most important aspects of institu- 
tional responsibility, should be a central and continuing concern in the academic community. 

Effective planning demands that the broadest possible exchange of information and opin- 
ion should be the rule for communication among the components of a college or university. The 
channels of communication should be established and maintained by ; :*rit 6nc*eavor. Distinction 
should be observed between the instituti^ nal system of communication and tfie system o^ 
responsibility for the making of decisions. 

A second area calling for joint effort in internal operations is that of decisions regarding 
existing or prospective physical resources. The board, president, ana faculty should all seek 
agreement on basic decisions regarding buildings and other facHities to be used m the educa> 
tional work of the insitution. 

A third area is budgeting. The allocation of resources among competing demands is central 
in the formal responsibility of the governing board, in the administrative authority of the presi- 
dent, and in the educational function of the faculty. Each component should therefore have a 
voice in the determination of short- and long-range priorities, and each should receive appro- 
priate analyses of past budgetary experience, reports on current budgets and expenditures, and 
short- and long-range budgetary projections. The function of each component in budgetary 
matters should be understood by all; the allocation of authority will determine the flow of 
information and the scope of participation in decisions. 

Joint effort of a .nost critical kind must be taken when an in*^titution chooses a new presi- 
dent. The selection of a chief administrative officer should follow upon cooperative search by 
the govemimg board and the faculty, taking into consideration the opinions of others who are 
appropriately interested. The president should be equally qualified to serve both as the execu- 
tive officer of the governing board and as the chief academic officer of the institution and the 
faculty. His dual role requires tha^ he be able to interpret to board and faculty the educational 
views and concepts of institutional government of the other. He should have the confidence of 
the board and the faculty. 

The selection of academic deans and other chief academic officers should be the responsi- 
bility of the president with the advice of and i.i consultation with the appropriate faculty. 

Determinations of faculty status, non.^ally based on the recommendations of the faculty 
groups involved, are discussed in Part V of this Statement; bu> it sl.ould here be noted that the 
building of a strong faculty requires careful joint effort in such actions as staff selection and 
promotion and the granting of tenure. Joint action should also govern dismissals; the applicable 
principles and procedures in these matters die well established.^ 

D. External Relations of the Institution 

_„^vnnr n mrmbfir of tho c^^^ornmB taoard. tne p^esiderit or other member of the adminis- 
tration, a member of the faculty, ur a member ?f the student body or the alumni affects the 
institution when he speaks ^f it in public. An in6:vdual who speaks unofficially should 
indicate. An official spokesman for the institution, thi^ board, the administration, the faculty, or 
the student body should be gu*ded by established policy. 

It should be noted hat only the board speaks legally for the whole institution, although it 
ma/ delegate responsibility to an agent. 

The right of a board member, an admmistrative officer, a faculty memi:>er. or a student to 
spe )k on general educational questions or about the (Administration and operations of his own 
institution IS a pait of his right as a citizen and should not be abridged by the mstitutic * There 
exist, of course, legal bounds relating to defamation of character a 1 there ^re questions of 
propriety. 



III. The Academic Institution: The Governing Board 

The governing board Ims <i spfml ohhgatioti to assnr,:* that the history of tho rolIf>j^<? or 
university shall serve as a pr»»lude and inspiration to th«* future Th<» hoard h(»lps th** 
institution to its chief community: f* k th^rommumty r.nllf*j,if» to sf"*./** \hv rdur.itioniil nerds of 
a defined fjO\.)u\rsUi.:\ are.^ or ^tcin\i th*' ( hiirf h rontrolli»'1 i 'iIIp^*' U) bi» (oj^m/rAnt of th»' 
nounr.ed position uf its cl^'nommrition. tiud Wiv ( ornprf-hf ns»w** •jMw^rsit/ to disr h,tr>i»f t!^*' nv^ny 
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duties and to accept the appropriate f>ew challenges which are its concern at the several levels 
of hjgner education. 

The governing board of ar' institution of higher education m the United States operates, with 
few exceptions, ati the final if.:,titutional authority. Private institutions are established by char- 
ters: public institutions ?re established by constitutional or statutory provisions. In private 
institutions tht board is frequently self-jierpetuating; m public college?, and universities the 
present n>embership of a board may be asked to sugg : candidates for appointment. As a 
whole and individually when the governing board conf^oi tt>e problem of succession, serious 
attention should be given to obtaining properly qualified )ersons. Where public law calls for 
election of governing board members, means should be found to insure the nomination of fully 
suited persons, and the electorate should be informed of the relevant cnteria for board member 
Ship. 

Since the membership of the board may embrace both individual and collective competence 
of recognized weigtu. 'ts advice or help may be sought through established channels by other 
components of the academic community. The governing board jf an institution of higher <*cluca^ 
tion. while maintaining a ^'.enerjl overv.ew. entrusts the conduct of administration to tlu^ ad^ 
ministrative officers, the president and the deans, and the conduct of teaching and i«siMfch to 
the faculty. The board should undertake appropriate self-limitation. 

One of the governing board's important ^asks is to insure the publication of codif-ed state- 
ments that define the over all policies and procedures of the institution under its junsdiction 

The bo:-d plays a central role in relating the likely needs o! the future to predictable 
resources; it has the responsibility for husbanding the endowmef>t. it is responsible for obtaining 
needed capital and operating funds; and m the broadest sense of the term it should pay atten 
tion to personnel policy. In order to fulfill these duties, the board should be dided by. and may 
insist upon, th^ rievelopment of long rar)ge planning by the administr^^tion and faculty. 

When ignorejfite or ill will threatens the institution or any part of it. the governing board 
mn^t bo available for support In grave crises it will be exported to serve as a champion. 
Aitt Mugh the action to bo taken by it will usuriillv lie on t)elialf of the president, the faculty, or the 
student body, the board should n>ake cle,u the.* the protection it offer^^ to ar individual Of a 
group IS. in f,Kt. a fundamental defense of the v'?sted interests of soc.ety m the educational 
institution * 



IV. Ttie Academic Institurion: Ttie President 

The p»;psident. as the rhint Hxerijt»vp of fir ►'r of ,injiistitiition of higher eciucation. is measured 
largely by his capacity for institutional leadership. H^* shares responsibility for 'he definition and 
attainment of poak. for rdmin.strative action, and for operatif>g the communications system 
which links th - : -^mpoi'- nts of the academic commm ■ He represents his institution to its 
many publics M leadership roU- is supported by deU> Med authority from the board and fa 
ciilty 

As the chief placuimg of fu er of an institution, the oresiflent has a special obligation to mno 
vate and initiate' Tne degree to which n pr;;Sident can envision new hori/ons for his institution, 
and can persuade others to see them ,irui to work towarfl them, will often constitute t'*e chief 
measure of his administration 

The president must at times, with or withon* niippott. infuse new life into a department, 
relatedly. he may at times required, working wM>in the concept of tenure. »o solve problems 
ot obsolesrencf. The presidt-nt ^ill ni^cessanly utili/*.* the judgments of the faculty, but m the 
interef.t of arariemK standards I.p nj.iy ,iKo sn-k outsidi- evaluation*, by stj.olars of a^ knowl 
edged ( onipf*tenc<* 

It IS the duty nf • ne president to ser t( it that thf standa (Js and i rocediires m operational use 
within ttie college or university conform to thp policv estab'ished by the ^-overning r>oard and to 
the standards of sound araM»*niit p ac tice It is also intunii ent on tl e pr^Mdent to inMire that 
faculty views, including dis'.* ntm^ s/i.*as. are f)res»Miled to tin* i.x..-.u m thosranMs.ind on those 
issues where responsibilities ^re shared. Similarly the f arulty shn:ilrt be inforn>ed of the views (»f 
the board and the administration ort like issues 

The president is largely respniisible for ;tii' rndinfniMM! »• of *»«ihting ir^st»t»it'Oii i! resourfi»\;jrul 
ttie creation of ne^ resr^jrces. tie has ijUin>dt»' nirjnag'Miai rr^sponsitjilit/ f(»r .1 Irirge .jrea f»t 
rmnacadernir activities. I.e is responsit)!!* for MnrlMfstanriin^. .(j tui- n.jturp «>t ti s 
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office IS the chief spokesman of his institution. In these and other areas hi% work is to plan» to 
organize, to direct, and to represent. The presidential function should receive the general sup- 
port 0^ board and faculty. 



V. The Academic Institution: The Faculty 

The faculty has primary responsibility for such fundamental areas as curriculum, subject 
matter and methods of instruction, research, faculty status, and those aspects of student life 
which relate to the educational process. On these matters the power of review r final decision 
lodged in the governing Doard or delegated by it to the president should be exercised adversely 
only m exceptional circumstances, and for reasons communicated to the facult*- It is desirable 
that the faculty should, following such communication, havf opportunity for further considera- 
tion and further transmittal of its views to the president or board. Budgets, manpower limita- 
tions, the time element, and the policies of other groups, bodies and agencies having jurisdic- 
tion over the institution may set limits to realization of faculty advice. 

The faculty sets the requirements for the degrees offered in course, determines when the 
requirements have been mc;t. and authorizes the president and board to grant the degrees thus 
achieved. 

Faculty status and related matters are primarily a faculty responsibility; this area includes 
appointments, leappomtments. decisions not to reappoint, promotions, the granting of tenure, 
and dismissal. The primary responsibility of the faculty for such matters is based upon the fact 
that Its judgment is central to general educational policy. Furthermore, scholars in a particular 
field or activity have the chief competence for judging the work of their colleagues: in such 
competence it is implicit that responsibility exists for both adverse and favorable judgments. 
Likewise there is the more general competence of experienced faculty pe onnel committees 
having a broader charge. Determinations m these matters should first be by faculty action 
throi.gh established procedures, reviewed by the chief academic officers with the concurrence 
of '.he board. The governing board and president should, on questions of faculty status, as in 
other matters where the faculty has primary responsibility, concur with the faculty judgment 
except in rare instances and for compelling reasons which should be stated in detail. 

The faculty should actively participate in the determination of policies and procedures govern- 
ing salary increases. 

The chairman or head of a department, who serves as the chief representative of his depart- 
ment vyithin an institution, should be selected either by departmortal elertio'* or. by appoint- 
ment following consultation with members of the department and of related departments: ap- 
pointments should normally be in conformity with depa tment members' judgment. The chair- 
man or department ht^ad should not have tenure in his office; his tenure as a faculty me'^t)er is a 
matter of separate right. He should serve for a stated term but without prejudice to re-election or 
to reappointment by procedures wh. involve appropriate faculty consultation. Board, ad- 
ministration, and faculty should all bear mind that the department chairman haS a special 
obligation to build a department strong in scholarship and teaching capacity. 

Agencies for faculty participation ig the government of the college or university should be 
established at each level where faculty responsibility is present. An agency should exist for the 
presentation of the views of the whole faculty. The structure anc procedures for faculty partici- 
pation Should be designed, approved, and eatablished by joint action of the components of the 
institution. Faculty representative? -^hould be selected by the faculty according to procedures 
determmefi by the faculty 

T^c agencies may consist of meetings of ail faculty members of a department, school, college, 
division, or university system, or may take the form o\ faculty-elected i.xecijtive committees m 
departments and schools and a faculty-elected senate or council for larger divisions or the 
institution as a whole. 

Among the means of communication among the faculty, administration tnd governing board 
now in use ate: circuioiion of memoranda and reports by board comrni!iees. the ddministra 
tion. and faculty committees. (2) joint ar/ hoc committee"^, d) standing I 'SOn committees. (4) 
membi»rsh \,oi faculty members on administrative bodie«^ /i^d <S: mf-rnhf-r hip of fr«rnMy »»"'m 
bers on governing boards Whatever the channels of cotrtmunic atton they should bf* dearly 
understood and observed. 
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On Student Status 

When students in American colleges and universities desire to participate responsibly m the 
governnrtent of the institution they attend* their wish should be recognised as a claim to oppor* 
tunity both for educational experience and for involvement in the affairs of their college or 
university. Ways should be found to permit significant student participation within the limits of 
attainable effectiveness. The obstacles to such participation are large and should not be 
minimized: inexperienced* untested capacity, a transitory status which means that present 
action does n^t carry with it ubsecuent responsibility, and the inescapable fact that the other 
components of the mstitutioi are in a position of judgment over the students It is important to 
recognize that student needs are strongly related to educational experience, both formal and 
informal. Students expect, and have a right to expect, that the educational process wilt be 
structured, that they will be stimulated by it to become independent adults, and that they will 
have effectively transmitted to them the cultural heritage of the larger society. If institutional 
Support is to have its fullest possible meaning it should incorporate the strength, freshness of 
view, and idealism of the student body. 

The respect of students for their college or university cai< enhanced if they are given at 
least tnese opportunities: (1) to be listened to in the classroom without fear of institutional 
reprisal for the substance of their views, (2) freedom to discuss questions of institutional policy 
and operation. (3) the right to academic due process when charged with senous violations of 
institutional regulations, and (4) the same right to hear spedkers of their own choice as is 
enjoyed by other components of the institution. 



HfpiiMiiii pt] Aith (ii'rif.* Soil- ti.iiM Policy Docunwnt and Reports <•>.<•.*..! |i,i. <. : ahmh. ,m- A**... ..o ;.'. ..* .i. .t, i n.fi '. 

Si'p till' l'f4<) Sitfomftnl of Principlot on Academic Fre«dom and Tenure .t'*<i n i- i •■.h Statement on Procedural Slani.jrds m 
Faculty Ditmittal Proceedings thi",i- si.t*pif<ti<t t>.t,i- f>*<t'ii j^.tfu .t( |.«. »i -i .a .t < (.fi*,f r«v t>.f a<.m» .,(t:..i. i.t A>tii'i.. .m 

I «ill|»j(*'S.iiitl thf AntfiM A. vM ..if.i.t, ..f Aii>«'r.. ... i ,.|tf^f. I fl-t- A'l.,., . .p. ft....... ..^t..., -.1 . ii t, IS •!,■■..< f. t|.,. J-M'i 

St.iti'inpnt t;,r f.Mi-»- iMiil.HM'.} ni.i»»»-*.. ,■ -i".!!!.**.! ,|pi-t . .»■■.».:.. »•! .»f|_|i..j f.J i. .it. > .|i i- ..«». .i. 

4 Witti tMsp. it t. t.tt lilt, 'i.t.MM.i-x. ti... ) «.v siatemetit of Pnnciplet on Academic Freedom and Tenurt •* 1 1 t* i-.^i 

<iiii«i*ts.t-( tp.ti *«(t I-, .1 f./i«ii « i!.f'iiU-« .« .J .I'-I .11- .1-. »•.!.. . .if. -.i .,1 »..» . A»'fi. ".j.i-.jt 

■!• ^t'tt". .IS ,1 . iti/»t. »■, 'J: M,l \ r.l' tit'l- *t .1. , .i.,<| ..ir-.|..i - ..I .!.m .(.I If |.,,f | »«- J. ti... - It. t» I.t. I 

iM'Jkisi *. ..tl <.M>f(it1 As .1 t*..!!. 1.^ .III i-.1t|i .tt- .'Ml ,11,. I I i.f I rfMT'itt.rr fl-.^t j.,.r.i t» 

'i.s |,t »ti' »- • n'.! ti--t-.»- I-, . .i»t»*i.ii- I-. t<i'Pi. »■ I.,. . I. ..,1 f ,,t . i: !..i.,. .|. ■ ,,»jff M . .i .M ■ ? i •■ . .ij.^.i . .4 ,» .»tt- 



f»".tl,|IMt I MuNW ll »J.»-» t t..| tl I- I., .!■ .• I.lfil'f .put •.».... .1.1 ibf i.rffi, » t»»,»f f. .1 .J. I ,|f»' f»..|» I.f ■ Ift ,11. .I-Vt-I I 
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SPECIFIC RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

OF FACULTY 



Where aopropnate. this manual has delineated the central position and roio of facu)>y 
within the university. Because of this role, faculty have been granted specify rights 3nd are 
expected to assume approprrate respoisibilities and obligations. 

These rights and responsrbilities a e stated in the fo'lowing three documents. The first two 
are statements on "Academic Freedom and Responsrbility'* and "Professional Responsibilities,'* 
both prepared by the Ohio Faculty Senate. The second document is a statement on "Faculty 
Rights and Responsibilities." recently approved by the Faculty Senate and Board of Trustees of 
the University of Cincinnati. 



The Ohio Faculty Senate offers th tatement on Academic Freedom and Responsibility to 
guide the faculties of public institutions of higher education in Ohio m the mterprrtation and 
execution of their professional (iuties 

I. Academic freedom ts essential to the functioning of a unrversity. It applies to teaching;, 
research, and public service and involves both faculty and students. The principle of 
academic freedom is designed to protect the faculty member's freeOofYi to \eac\\ and to 
conduct research It also protects the student's freedom to learn The faculty member is 
responsible tor providing the student w ; 'he same kind of freedom which tie claims for 
himself, namely, the freedom to .onsid(>» onflicting views and to make his own evaluation 
of data, evid *nce an*^ doctrines Furthermore, the faculty member nas a'fpsponsibinfv to 
maintain an atmosph^^r^ conducive to intellectual inquiry and rational di.c.ussion. 

II. Membership in ihc academic community imposes on students, faculty members, adminis 
trators and trustees an obligation to respect the dignity of others, to acknowledge their 
right to express differing opinions, and to foster and defend intellectual honesty. freedoiTi 
on inquiry and mstrurtion. and free expres* ion on and off the campus. The expression of 
dissent and the attempt to produce change, therefore, may not be earned out in ways 
which injure individuals or damage institutional facilities or disrupt the classes of one's 
teachers or colleagues. Speakers on campus must not only be protected from violence, hut 
Kiven an opportunity to be heard. Ihose who seek to call attention to grievirnres must not 
do so m ways that significantly impede the functions of the institution 

III Students are entitled to an atmosphere conducive to learning', and to equitable tre,itnient 
in all aspects of the teacher-student relationship. Faculty member^ in<iv '»ot r'^tnst' to 
erifoM or teach students on the f^rounds of their beliefs or the possibl** us»'s to aIik u they 
may put the knowledge to be gained in a cour se The student should not be fore ed by the 
authority inherent lu the instructional role U make particular personal r^oufs to 
political action or his own part m society Ev^iiuntjou of students »jfi<J ttw .lAarM cif ( ivdit 
must be based on academic performance, profession.jily judged ,ind not nn ni,itti'»' 
irrelevant to tr>at performance, wtiether pers'ir^ality. ra(»'. reii^Mfin. dej-rf** «jt puiitii .ii 
activism, or personal beliefs 

N. \i m a teac tiers mastery o* his subject .iiui hi«-f)Ai. hA!;it'.tij|) Ahif.. •rJi?k-4iim t»-^ 

Classroom and to treednrn m ttu* present. itinn «it \j:t»i«' ? Ihij*.. .t • jrnj.rn».«»» t 

instfurtOf ;x»rsistently to intrude m.iteri.il /♦tiu i? tu, M'«.it: .f ?<. in .titij*-' t » r ♦« fj.j i-. 
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present the subject matri^t his course as announced to his students and as approved by 
the faculty in their roHective responsibility tor .he curnculum, 

V. Because academic fieedoni I as traditionally included the instructor's full freedom as a 
citi/en. most faculty members face no insoluble conflicts between the claims of politics^ 
social action, and conscience, on the one nand» and the claims and expectations of their 
students, colleagues^ and institutions, on the other. If such conflicts become acute, and 
the instructor's attention to his obligations as a citizen G.nd moral agent precludes the 
fulfillment of substantial academic obligations, he cannot escape the responsibility of that 
choice, but should either request ? *^aye of absence or resign his academic position, 

VI The traditional faculty function in jisciplmary proceedings has been to assure academic 
due process and meaningful faculty participation in the imposition of discipline. While this 
function should be maintained, faculties should recognize their stake m promoting adher- 
ence to norms essential to the academic enterprise. Accordingly, they should utilize 
procedures for evaluation of academic perforniance consonant with professional stan- 
dards of excellence and the educational mission of the institi tton. 

Adopted March 13, 1971 



▼HE OHIO FACULTY SENATE 
STATEMENT ON PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 



I. To his students 
A. In course 
1 Grading 

a. In-course grading criteria should be clearly formulated by the instructor, and 
these cntena should be explained to each class at the beginning of the course. 

b. All work performed by students m the course (including oral participation where 
appropnate) should be seriously considered and evaluated; written work should 
be returned promptly. 

c. The instructor should provide opportunities for review of grades in oroer that 
students may understand the reasons fo" particular grades and obtain guidance 

^ toward improvement. 

2. Office hours 

a Hours should be reasonable in quantity, time of day. and campMS location. 
t Hours should be posted near the instructor s office, and listed with the approp> 
nate secretary. 

c Provision should !)e mrde for special ^^^pomtments wherever hardship or diffi 
culty arises. 

d Scheduled office houis should be observed conscientiously. 

3. Classes 

a. The instructor shot. Id prepare conscientiously for ei2Ch cldss session (including 
arrangements for teaching aids, guests, etc.. whenever applicable). 

b The instructor should meet classes promptly and should^ out ot consideration for 
both students ar.d colleagues, dismiss not later than the scheduled time. 

■: Whenever any charge is antici|)ated m scheduled time or place of meeting, the 
instructor should provide adequate notice to the class. Where appropriate (e.g.. 
small Classes, evening classes which frequently involve considerable travel for 
some students), sume procedure snouid be established for emergenry notice tc 
studpnts 

d The instructor should provide for and conscientiously consider valid means for 

course evaluation by students 
e. The instructor should strive continuously and conscientiously to impr • thr 

effectiveness of his teaching, and tothi*- en*-! should seek f ounsfl jnd constiui 

twe Criticism from colleagu'?s. 
4 Tests and examinations 

a The instructor should make c^fwf m ^idjciru.*? t»>*» ,irf».<». xUh tur**. te*! i hti('tr»rs. 

r;(hpr) to be covered on an/ te*..* or e»dnun„ti'in 
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b He should, by explicit word and implicit classroom conduct, make clear to his 
students what emphasis he places upon facts or data and vhat upon synthesis or 
thought. 

c. It IS the instructor's responsibility to promote adequate standards of linqiiistic 
expression (e.g.. spelling, general granimatical and syntactical clarity, nrgani/a 
tion. and form). 

a. The mstrur:tor must, both in fairness to those students who conscientiously 
prepare and to prevent those who do not from taking advantage of others, assure 
during test^ an atmosphere conducive to the highest standards of honesty. 
5. Counseling and advismg 

a. While the university provides tx;th general and specific counseling services as a 
discreet function, the instructor will often have more intimate knowledge of his 
own college, department, and field; such k.iowledge provides him with unique 
insights, and he has therefore, a right and an obligation to counsel and advise 
stiidents within his area of competence. 

b. In general, the instructor is obligated to respect each student as a human being, 
to recognize that he has the feelings and inadequacies common to the human 
condition, and to recognize that he has both human and civil rights. 

II. To the University and his colleagues 

A. Records 

1. The instructor is responsible for maintairting adequate records of student perfnr 
mance in course. 

2. He IS responsible for keeping adequate records of course content and assignments. 

B. The professional should endeavor to maintain and develop awareness and understar.d* 
ing of areas impinging upon his own field. 

C. He should willingly serve on a reasonable number of committees concerned with curncu 
lar development and general University governance at departmental, collegiate, and 
university levels. 

D. He should contribute to the continuance and improvement of educational quality within 
the University through strong and active participation m selection of new faculty, and in 
decisions on promotion, tenure, and other recognitions of merit 

t. The professional is obligated to promote by precept and example a general atmosphere 
within the University of respect for knowledge, thought, and inquiry, even when 
mdeed especially when such may be at variance with his own ideas 

1 He respects his colleagues and his students, without reservation or favor because of 
race, national origin, religion, sex. degree or rank, d sciplme. or political sentiments. 

3. lie contributes positively to reasonable orderliness vitdin the Uniu'^r^Lty commiinitv 
ill. To his discipline 

A. He continues his growth within his field ami related areas. 

B. He shares matured concepts with others through his teaching, and through creative 
endeavors, research and attendance at and participation in professional associations 
and meetings. 

IV. To self 

A. The professional seeks continuously to improve Ins own value a teacher and as h 
citui.n. 

B He seeks diligently to improve the teaching-working envn^nrvnt within the University 
Stru''ture. 

1. by promoting a general atmosphere of intellectual and social growth, iirtd 

2 by seeking just and equitable com()ensation inctiirJing the r.ofx.ept r)f releaM*(| 
time for professional growth. 

C. He actively contributes to the education and development of persons and groups out 
Side the University proper, in order to promote improved r^nprot.^l imd^rstaridm^t .md 
acceptance of the roles of ediiratior^ the Univeisity itself, his <iwn disnplincv anil Ins 
profession m American and world s )r.iety 

Adopted September 27, \^72 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI FACULTY RIGHTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES A PROFESSIONAL CODE 

A college or university faculty member's principal functions are the teaching, discovery, 
creation and reporting of knowledge. In order to successfully carry out these functions, special 
protections or rights are acknowledged to t>e essential. These rights are known collectively as 
academic freedom, and in special form, as academic tenure. Since these rights are accorded 
faculty solely to foster and protect the academic function, they carry with them corresponding 
obligations or responsibilities of the individual to perform the protected functions A body of 
such rights and the associated responsibilities taken together constitute a professional code for 
faculty conduct. Stated as a set of guidelines or goals, rather than as legal rules, the mam 
ingredients of this code are as follows. 

Code off Proffe$siona> Conduct 

1. A faculty member has the right to teach a subject m his field of scholarship as he sees 
It. artd to relate the material to relevant contemporary issues. His corresponding obliga> 
tion IS to maintain currency in his field and to deal competently with the announced 
subject matter of his course. 

2 To protect the free flow of information and to provide the '.onditions for continuity of 
teaching and research a faculty member has the continuin'^ right to academic freedom 
and. after a probationary period to prove his competencr . to tenure. These rights are 
designed to protect 'he academic function, and are no^ intended to shield la/iness or 
incuinpetence. thev carry the concomitant ■^espons'bility to perform conscier<tiousiy 
and competently 

3. The right of facultr to parfi'^ipate in university governance is accompanied by the 
obligation to do so in reasonably allocated measure. 

4 The right to assign work to students that may contnbute to then own. or to general 
knowledge, is accompanied by the obligation not to exploit them or to infringe thoir 
academic freedom, and to give full credit for work done by them. 

5 The rigrit to c^ue process m possible actions against himself entails the faculty 
member's obligation to utili/e nondisruptive means to seek changes m policy or per 
formance of colleagues, students, or administration. The right to freodnm from 
harassment and intimidation m his own work entails the obligation to refrain from usmg 
such methods against others. With respect to university rules, as with ordinary laws, 
the use ot civil disobedience to achieve or publici/e one's goals involves a preparedness 
to accept th" normal penalties for violation. 

6. The ri^'ht to P» ^test acts of government, society, or university, and to hold mtense views 
about these actions, is acc ompanied l)y the responsibility to continue to perform one's 
normal functions and to avoid ar tions that disrupt the functioning of otfiers If fear or 
outrage should temporarily int<»rfere with a faculty member's performance of his duties 
ho should atter.ipt promptly to recoup such loss. The purposeful absence of sone 
sturtt»nts as an art of soc lal prott^st does not reduci* fat ulty responsibility to thi- r<»mrtin 
inK students (This paragraph implu tm position rn^arding rolkMtiv^* b^irgammg or 
stnki'S. /^hu'h are c ovored by special law ) 

7 Tfii» right to open floy^s ot informatior» diid opinion in f.i< uUy n»ljtif>ns with OudfMits 
rarrirs thp obligation to avoid rommeritsor violations of r onf identialit/ tfiist would ( hit! 
Uvi* ejrpfessior- or inquiry t)y studerits 

8 A f»4( ulty itu*tnb«M fias thi» n^Ut to publish til*- t**\t\iit h f hhJiIi^'s .irid tti»" ruth! tn unt\t i 
tioii im.<ir»st retiih.itioi l)i».'ausf' of displiM'-nrn (ivi'f Ut\ i dfti I.i-xidm*. hy i«uhlM . 
iKhtiifiistfiition, go»/errMn#»fit. or othi»rs H<» has th»» ' oik Mr«it.int n»sni)nMt)ilit,' tn n^f' nn 
from rondut ting set nt»npublislMhle ri-MMn ii .is iMirt nf ni^ univi-rsity Mutirs. and 
to rr'f ratrt from irtiposing his own viiiiii'S on Ins isit ifis iitn >iit |jiihiishi*>: vaiir! t*'^iui*t h 
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9. As part of academic freedom the faculty member has the r.ght to have his off-campus 
activities considered essentially his own business He has the corresponding obligation 
to avoid off campus actions that would diM^ly call mto question his professional 
competence, integrity, or respect for the rigl:|s of others, and to accept the possible 
relevance of such behaviors to the assessment cf his fitness for faculty membership 
Judgmerjts in these matters are to be based sole'y on personal behavior, not on mere 
membership or physical presence in some organration or fiovement. Violation of th*» 
la«» does not per se demonstrate unfitness, and its mplicat.ons must be judged on their 
own ments. If outside activ-.y signif ica.vly inhibits h.s ujlellectual f.onesty on campus 
the faculty member has the obligation to give up c ne activity or the other 

10. The faculty mernber's right to speak his mind pul.licly mvolves the obligation not to 
represent himself as speaking for any other segment of the university community un- 
less he IS so authorized. 

11. Although a general commitment to intellectual integrity does not infringe the right to 
even highly partisan espousal of particular causes, when one is identified as a member 
of the university faculty he should be responsive to a general eMpectation of intellectual 
nonesty. 

12. A general right to select one s methods and topics of research does not itself include 
the unrestricted right to conduct experiments involving human subjects, even if the 
subjects are themselves the primary learners from the experiment Whenever such 
research involves significant risk of adverse phyccal or psychological cor.sequent es it 
lesearch ^^'"P"'°"^ conformance with university policy regddmg such 

13. A faculty member has the right to engage m some collateral employment, .f he accepts 
the obligation to see that it does not interfere with his obligations to the university or 
create a conflict of interest. When the amount of time or comper^sation is large er,ough 
to suggest interference with duties or possible bias m the faculty member s /.idgment 
he should carefully follow .miversity procedures on the matter The faculty nH-mber 
Should avoid making significant use of university equipment or materials for persorwi 
gam except on terms agreed to by the university, particularly when sn, h use 
explicit cost to the university 

14 Nothing in this code is intended to supersede more e«i,l.c.f u>6v^. „.„t., uIh. ,.,„f,.s 
sions or disciplines 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE, 
PROFESSIONAL, AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 



C5 



In searching for appropriate statements on ♦he nghts and responsibilities of non 
instructional personnel, the Task Force quickly realized a great void of material. The Task ^orce 
chose not to develop a •model" statemer>t, believing that such dec larations should eminate from 
the respective employees themselves. 

The following statement, taken from Wright State University's Handbook for the Unclassified 
Staff, defines the responsibilities of unclassified personnel.' 

The university establishes the following minimal standards of performance and conduct 
of all unclassifferj employees m fulfilling their professional obligations. These standards are 
not inclusive but are intended as general gunjelines. Similar guidelines exKt for classified 
employees and it is expected that they will be developed for faculty Failure to me«*t these 
standards may subject the employee to disciplinary action and cr termination of employ 
ment. 

The employee is expected to- 
1. Describe honestly his professional qualifications with full disclosure of all pertinent 
tacts Upon acceptance of a position, establish and maintain a practice of ope:iness 
and honesty Refrain from any deliberate misrepresentation or dishonesty in offcial 
matters and from fraud, falsification, or exaggeration. Refrain from deliberate con- 
cealment of a material fact in connection with an official document such as time and 
attendance, travel, or other claims. Refrain from withholding material farts in connec- 
tion With matters under offiCtal investigation 

2 function as a responsible and loyal member of the administrative unit to which he is 
assigned and represent it to others m a fair and accurate manner. 

3 Accept responsibility assigned to him and cooperate by timely completion of the as 
Signed wOrk or duties. 

4. Refrain from disorderly conduct, such as the use of disrespectful, abusive, or offensive 
language, or the use of threatening or intimidating acts or language, or coercion 
against fellow employees, supervisors, students, or administrators, 
6 Recogni/e the authority of supervisors to interpret the university's official policies. 
Maintain professional standards when disagreeing with university policies or proce 
dureb.*Base rritici^ms on rar»^f-| evaluation of all the facts*Refr^in from making false, 
malicious, or unauthori7ed staten.ents or disclosures concerning othe? employees, 
students, administrators, or the university In case of a disagreement, participate and 
f.onduct himself m a responsible manner m suggesting changes in or development of 
future polities affecting the university. 

6 Conduct professional business through authorised channels 

7 Recogni/e that actions which constitute breaches of law or flagrant violations of the 
generally accepted social codes of Ihe community may be construed as professional 
misconduct 

8 If a fml time employei.-. enga);!e in no uriauthori/ed outside f»mployrrnMit Permil no 
commercial e»|>loi1ation of professional position. ;ind accept no gratuities tluit 
mighl influence his ludgnu^nt m the exercise of his professional duties 

9 Respect and ot)S*Tve the conditions undor which confidential information is nbtairn»d 
and used 

10 Use university facilities ami property only for Ihetr intended purposes ronsisfent with 
applicable j>olicy. l.^w. and regijlaticir» 

1 1 Be dWiire of an rele./ant university ruu»s arid regulrttions whic h jM-rlam tc Ins .ir tiwities 
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OCCUPAT]ONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT 
PUBLICATIONS IISV 



1 Supeniitf»ndenl of Docun.ents 

U. S Govornmpnt Printing Office 
Wcibhin^lorK D.C. 20402 

Federal Register Published Daily $25 per year $2 50 per month 20c p^'r issue 
Safety Statidards Pu' h'J^^6 bi moiitl)ly $1 00 per yea^ .?0c per copy 

2 OSHA 

Room 1140, 1726 M Str-^et 
Vk'ashiiigton. D. C 

The Act 

initial Standards Package 
• Construction Safety Standards 

- Record Keeping Packet 
OSHA Directors 

- Handy RefererKe Guide 
Compliance Operations Manual 

3 UlOS'i 
Office of Infoiination 
Piiikla/Ji Bouievfiid 
5600 Fisrier Lane 
RockyvUle. m 208 W 

"Oc( iipatUin.ilDiseasi' Sile ' f iirmv* f le*- 

4 N.itioiitil S.ifetv (-OUIU il 

Thic ri^:r>. II Mjr>l 1 

Niition.il Siifi'ty N«*as iMililishtnJ monthly iK Kf) iirf yi-.ir ?. 1 |«»'f • :i|y» 
OSHA Up to D.itr rtumtl^ly Of) pi*r yCMi 

N#'AsU*tt«'.'.. ft* 

0 ()( ( upiitifiti.il H,i/.irf^. 

*'14 Sup»'rirjr Avt*r »!•• t 
''U'.'cl.irifl fihin 44 111 

(){ r IJt"ltir*i)tll H,|/.ir:t > M.uM/.fM' put>ll' ht'i) MW.tlttti. 

i 1^ /•M» ! ] prr I '»pv 

*. HuM-.ni ot r4.i»ifji;.il A*t,ur' 

W.i\lnr.>;t'-f. u .'''J'./ 

f iiri5l l»-t»- S» f ^5 ? I '^t » . y«-.n 

lit il-t • f i'-^HA ' .11 I 'i ?■ » ii: II- >.ii'» ••••»•' ' 

f .itt / • - 1 rM. 



20c 
20« 
20« 

Free smgle copies only 
Free single copies only 
20« 
$3 00 
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7. Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
4020 West Glenlake Avenue 
Chicago. IL 60646 

Complete Service $175- $225 

8 Bureau of Business Practices 
Waterford. Conn. 063*i5 

Tapes: 

1. New Safely Laws (30 minutes ) $10.00 

2. Your Role m Safety (30 mmutes) $6 00 

What Every Supervisor Must Know About OSHA - $1.75 
What Everv Manager Must Know About OSHA $2.00 
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A SUGGESTED RECORDS RETENTION SCHEDULE 



The first cabinet-full of antique records you destroy is the hardest; the rest come easier. 
WeVe outlined the minimum periods that records must be maintained under principal state and 
federal laws. Often records may have value to you beyond the minimum period demanded by law: 
Here each company is on its own. But without a firm timetable for junKing old records, the 
mountain of paper will, of its own momentum, continue to grow. 

Prentice-Hall surveyed over 200 companies on their record keeping practices. The results 
are tabulated below. It's a good starting point in developing your own records retention 
schedule. 

SUGGESTED TIME SCHEDULES FOR DESTRUCTION OF RECORDS' 



2 to 3 years 
Acknowledgments 
Bank statements 
Bond paid interest coupon^ 
Correspondence, general 
Delivery receipts 
Payroll checks, voided 
Tabulating machine cards 
Time cards 

- . 3 to 4 years 

Claims closed, by company 
Customer account records, closed 
Deposit slips 

Finish goods, inventory records 
Insurance policies, expired (all types) 
Proxies 

Purchase orders 

Requisitions 

Tariffs 

, 4 to 5 years 

Bills of lading 

Correspondence with applicants 
Employees* applications (after 

termination) 
Employees' tax withholding statements 
Express receipts 
Freight bills 

Freight claims (after expiration) 
Freight drafts 

Labor contracts (after expiration) 
Manifests 

Remittance statements 
Receiving reports 
Sales slips 

Salesmen's expense accounts 
Service reports 
Shipping tickets 

5 to 6 years 
Correspondence, license 
Correspondence, purchase 
Correspondence, traffic 
Complaint reports 



Credit memos 

Employees' daily tme reports 
Equipment inventory records 
Insurance, fire inspection reports 
Internal audit reports 
Monthlv trial balances 
Payroll, overtime 
Photographs of installations, etc. 
Price exceptions and adjustments 
Safety reports 

War contracts and all papers 
pertaining thereto 

6 to 7 years 

Bond registers 

Bonds, cancelled 

Claims, closed, against company 

Contracts and agreements (expired) 

Correspondence, war bonds 

Credit files 

Employee records (terminated) 

Expense reports 

Federal income tax returns 

Insurance, group disability 

Inventory, recaps 

Invoices, copy to order 

Invoices, paid 

Patent assignments 

Payroll bonus 

Payroll, general 

Payroll, part time 

Payroll, temporary 

Price and policy bulletins (superseded) 
Real estate records (after disposal of 

land and buildings) 
Stock dividends checks, cancelled 
Stockholder lists 

7 to 8 years 

Checks, payroll 
Commission statements 
Correspondence, production 
Cost statements 
Employees' earning record 
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Employees' salary & wage rate change 
Insurance, pensions (after expiration) 
Purchase orders for capital expenditure 
Sales sheets 
Specification sheets 



agencies 

Engineering and research project records 

ledgers and journals, cash. ... 

Ledgers and journals, customer 

Ledgers and journals, general 

Ledgers and journals, payroll 

Ledgers and iournals. plant 

Ledgers and journals, royalty 

Ledgers and journals, stock 

Minutes, executive 

Minutes, stockholders 

Patents 

Plant surveys 

Property papeis 

Reports, annual 

Reports, audit 

Securities registration documents 

Stock certificates 

Stock transfer 

Taxes, federal 

Taxes, property 

Taxes, sales and use 

Taxes, state 

Time study reports 

Unsolicited outside suggestions 



Agreements, deeds 
Applications filed vvith regulatory 



Permanent 



8 to 9 years 



Accident reports (after settlement) 
Agreements, leases (after expiration) 
Checks, dividend 
Checks, general 
Checks, petty cash . 
Compensation cases (after closing) 
Engineering problems (killed) 
Vouchers, cash 
Vouchers, numeric copy 



9 to 10 years 
Vouchers. A-Z copy 
Voucher register 



Insurance claims (after settlement) 
Payroll. Series E Bonds (life of bond) 
Vouchers, capital expenditure 



10 years 



Agreements, licenses 



1 7 years 



NOTES: (1) The Uniform Preservation of Private Business Records Ac* has been enacted 
by several states. Under the Act business records may be destroyed after vhree years unless 
some other time limit is prescribed by some other law. Business records covered by the Act 
may be destroyed sooner if miniature reproductions are made pursuant to j general plan, 
the records are available for state inspection and other conditions are met. Tne miniatures 
may bt introduced into evidence. Note: The Act does not cover corporate minjte books. 

(2) Suggested periods of tetention are optional. If the document is destroyed, a certifi- 
cate should be completed describing contents of the document: have it signed hy an au- 
thorised person. 

Making a survey of the reeords you now have.--* To set up the records retention schedule, a 
complete sun/ey is necessary. Generally, this survey will be made by a special committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose. The committee should include at least an attorney, representatives of 
the treasurer's office and the secretary's office, and the file supervisor. The committee should, 
of course, ww)rk closely with the various department heads and with representatives' of the 
planning and methods departments, if there are any. 

A special form for this survey is almost obligatory. Our sampit form has been devised just for 
this purpose, although it can. of course, be adapted to fit any special needs or situations. One of 
th^se lorms should be completed for every type of paper handled. 

WHAT TO 00 Before making the inventory, a list of all the types of records to be 
inventoned should be prepared. In this way. nomenclature difficulties can be avoided so 
that all "customer correspondence. " for example, will bear the same time number on the 
inventory sheet. 

After the inventory has been completed, and records checked for unnecessary duplications, 
the committee will take into account both the legal and business factors in determining how long 
each type of record should be kept. Important in its decision generally will be a determination as 
to the present practice, not only within the company, but also in other busine<»s 

On completion of the sun^ey. an alphabetical list of all the records should be drawn up with 
the length of time each record is to be retained indicated opposite each entry. Each department 
Should also have its own list, broken down into the records it maintains. 

WHAT TO DO After approval, run off copies of the list on a duplicating machine so 
that each department will have enough to meet its needs. As the new schedule is put to use. 
have one person available to answer any questions as to its use and to collate any comments 
or criticisms that may be important m a future revision. 
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Sample Inventory Sheet for Records Survey 



Pmancial Division 
Office Management 
Department 



RECORD RETENTION No. 

Date: 
Page 



Item Number 
Department 

Description and Purpose 
Origm 

Classification 
Reason for Retention 
How Filed 
Location ^ Active 
! Location — Inactive 



Vital 



Important 



Useful 



Temporary 



Retention Period 



Approvals 



Dept. Mgr. Div. Head 



I Ri^printHl *ith (H-rmissmn from ExscilliVO 



Report: rom Bustnaw Records puWisiiwi by PriMihrp h,ii(. iix . rni{tt**nfici v.wUs 
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EVALUATING PERSONNEL PROGRAMS^ 

The followiog list is by no means inclusive. AM phases of personnel practice should be 
audited and the methods of evaluation should reflec* t > 3rea being audited by the personnel 
staU, The list is an illustration of areas and related n\ ; loo/i. 

Personnel Functions to be Evaluated: 

Organisation of the personnel program and of fi. 

Budgeting personnel programs 

Position analysis 

Wages and salaries 

Recruitment and selection 

Development and training 

Performance evaluation 

Contract administration and negotiations 

Employment stabilisation 

Grievance procedures 

Health and safety 

Records and Statistics to be Used: 
Time standards 
Cost records 
Test results 
Training results 
Interview records 
Work delays 

Numbers of medical reports 
Accident reports 
Grievance reports 
Turnover rates 
Unit personnel costs 
Payroll data 

Methods of Analysis: 

Comparisons between various time periods 

Comparisons between departments and with other institutions 

Trend lines, frequency distributions and statistical correlations 

Ratio analysts, e.g.. staff-faculty, staff-student, hours MrOrked - productivity 

Classification of data by kinds of employees, programs, departments, etc. 

Graphical or pictorial displays. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Aan't*Ki»M,»nWw»..iH i Jm MIS. Personnel Mftiiagamftnl. ?\Uvti .Mr.rn».A...«i 'n.i....^ k,.i,,,»,t() ir*,n uu 
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tives for inservice programs. 
McFadden, Dennis N. increasing the EHectiveness of Educational Management. Preject 0: 

Appraising Teacher Perfermance. Colu^T t us, Ohio: Battelle Memorial Institute. 

1970. 

A system of diagnostic appraisals with emphasis upon identifying areas m 
which teachers can improve their performance. 
Meany. John 0.. and Frank J. PueU. "A Probe Into Faculty Evaluation.** Educational Record. 

Fall. 1972. pp. 330-337. 
Miller. Richard I. Evahiating Faculty Performance. San Franc.&co: Jossey-Bass. 1972. 

A discussion of faculty evaluation, and an evaluation system with sample 
forms evaluating a number of arec^s. e.g.. advising, classroom teaching, faculty 
service, professional status, publications, public service and research. 
Nisbet. Robert. "The Future of Tenure.'* Change. Apr:l. 1973. pp. 27 33. 

A Cntique of tenure and a prediction of its demise because of a number of 
forrrs that are destroying the present system of academic tenure. 
"Recommc n-jations for Faculty Self-Discipline at Stanford University.** Chronicle for Higher 
vdttcatien. Februarys. 1971. 

Recommendations on standards and procedures for faculty self-discipline 
from a statement by a nine-member commission of the university's chapter of 
the American Association of University Professors. 
Romney. Leonard C. Facuity Activity Analysis: Overview and Majot Analysis. Boulder. Col- 
orado. National Center for Higher Education Management Systems at Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education. 1971. 

A discussion of the broad purposes of faculty activity analysis, an overview 
of the issues that must be addressed dt nng the design of faculty activity 
studies, and a review of the literature. 
Schafer. Michael I The Student Role of Teachers: Faculty Development in the Community 

College. Gainesville, Florida: institute of Higher Education, 1970. 
Shaw. B. N Academic Tenure in American Higher Education. Chicago. Adams Press. 1972 
An analysis of tenure policies at 91 state universities and land grant col< 
leges. Probation, promotion, pretenure. legal and moral tenure, automatic and 
evaluative tenure and terminations are discussed. Gives suggested format for 
tenure statements. 

Smith, Baidwell L. and Associates The Tenure Debate. San Francisco: Jossey Bass. 1973. 

Papers by John C. Livingston. Kenneth E. Ebic, Harold Hodgkinson. Robert 
M. 0*Neil and others Examines the dilemmas of tenure, faculty responsibility, 
career development, and intramural and external pressures affecting tenure 

Soules. Jack A. and Lance C Buhl. "Reviving Promotion and Tenure: A Systematic Ap 
proach." Educational Reco«d, Winter. 1972. p. 73 
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The Twelve College Faculty AppeiiitmeRt and Development Study. New York: institute for 
Educational Develupment. 1973. 

A study of twelve private colleges and universities m Pennsylvania on the 
academic snd fiscal consequences of faculty appointment and development 
practices. 

Von Alstyne. Witham. "Tenure: A Summary. EKplanation. and 'Defense ." AAUP Bulletin 
Autumn. 1971. pp. 328-333. mmmn. 

A statement of what academic tenure is and is not t)ased on the principles 
and standards by AAUP. 



Development and Evaluation of Adminittrative. Profestionai. Technical and Operational Personnel 

Byers. Kenneth T Employee Training and Development in the PuMie Service. Chicago: Public 

Peisonnel Association, 1970. 
Cohen. Barn^ M. "A New Look At Performance Appraisal: The Specimen Check-List." Numan 

Resource Management. Spring. 1972. pp. 18 22. 

Proposes an appraisal system based on observed work behavior incidents a 

modern version of the critical-incident check-list. 
Desatinich Robert L. A Concise Guide to Management Development. New York: American 

Management Association, 1970. 

''eiects the conventional view of management development as a personnel 

function that consists mamly of formal training courses 
Howell. Margaret A., and Sidney H. Newman. "Narrative and Check-Off Evaluation of 

Employee Performance." PuMic Personnel Review. July. I97I. pp 148-152 
Livingston. J. Sterling. "Myth of the Weli-Educated Manager. ' Harvard Business Review 

January- February. 1 97 1, pp. 79-89. mviow. 
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Lut^. f'*"'' W ;nd Reyrwlds Ferrante. Emergent PracUeet in the Contimiing EducaHon of 

School Administrators. Washington. D.C : University Council for Educational Ad 

ministration. 1972. 

Marcus. Edward r "What Do You Mean. Evaluation ?" Personnel Journal. May. 1971. pp. 

Mu«r. S^^i^r ^«'"a<'°" alternatives to evaluation. 

Myers. Donald W. Employee Development: A Synthesis of Systems Theory. Quantitative 

,ele;N9To.pr^S. 
Newburn. Robert M '-hteasunng Productivity in Organi?ations With Unquantifiable End 
Products r-ersonnel Journal. September. 1972. pp. 655-657. 

Presents three productivity-related measures to be applied to public oream. 
/ations whose end-products are not measureable 
Newland. ^'^f.*'*'* "Personnel Concerns in Government Productivity Improvement" 
PUBiic Adnumstration Review November December. 1972. pp. 807-815 

An examination of productivity bargaining, and a brief discussion of formal 
production incentive systems and manpower planning 
Oberg. W.nston. "Make Performance Appraisal Relevant." Harvard Business Review 
January-February. 1972. pp. 61-67. 

Evaluates nine performance appraisal techniques and describes how they 
t"w '''"^'^ ''*'y'"8 performance appraisal objec 

Patten. T. H. "Perse nnel Policy for Training ano Retraining Manpower: Getting Back to 
Fundamentals Business Perspective. Winter 1970. pp. 3-9 

Examines some of the means of job training, and suggests that organisa- 
tions develop policies which will enable human resources to be directed more 
specifically 
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Rights. U.S. Department of Health. Educat(Or>. and Welfare, 1972. 
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Management. May June. 1973. pp. 162-166. 
Minter. Robert L. "Human Rights Laws and Pre-Employment Inquiries.** Personnel Journal. 
June. 1972. pp. 431 433. 

A summary of federal and state legislation regulating pre-empio>ment in- 
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Pottinger. J. Stanley "The Drive Toward Equality**. Change. October. 1972. pp. 24. 26-29. 

An essay defining and defending federal affirmative action guidelines. 
Shulman. Carol Herrnstadt Affirmative Action: Women's Rights on Campus. Washington. 
D.C.: ERIC Clearmghouse on Higher Education. 

Examines the laws governing affirmative action programs and sen discrimi- 
nation on campus, and de&crit>es the approaches universities have taken to 
comply with the laws. 

Tidball, M. Elizabeth. ''Perspective on Academic Women and Affirmative Action." 
Educational Record. Spnng. 1973. pp. 13&135. 

Affirmative action in behalf of women students may t>e successful, but an 
examination of women's colleges and coeducational institutions reveaK some 
alarming trends. 

Standards of Conduct, Corrective Action and Brievance Procedures 

Angell. Geof<}e W. ' Grievance Procedures Under Collective Bargaining: Boon or Burden?** 
Phi Delta Kappan. April. 1972. pp. 501-505 

A survey of 29 New York Community Colleges and CUNV universities regard- 
ing contract provisions for grievances. Includes a summary of what to include 
and not include m grievance procedures. 

Begin. James P.. and Jack Cher nick. "Collective Bargaining Agreements m Colleges and 
Universities: Gr*''vance and Job Allocation Provisions.** Journal of the College and 
University Personnel Association. Decemt>er. 1970. pp 74-107. 

A review of grievance systems in 188 union contracts from 102 colleges and 
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Unpublished Ph. D. dissertation. University of California. Los Angeles. 1971. 

An analysis of **due process * as manifest in grievance systems m higher 
education. 
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pp. 114-123. 
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Morin. O.R. ' Conflict and Compromise - A Survey of University Grievances '* The Jouniai 
the Conefe ami Untverfity Personnel Association. May. 1971. pp. 64-85. 

A summary of a survey of 45 universities to determine tfie current statu» of 
grievance procedures. Provides a general four^step procedure, and case studies 
illustrating actions that iiave t>een tPken. 

Shane. Joseph. ' Indirect Functions of the Grievance Procedure. ' pubiic Personnel 
Manaeement. May- June. 1973. pp. 17M78. 

Describes and cites cases of four grievance process functions in addition to 
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Sirota. Davd. and Alan D. Wolfson. -Adequate Grievance Channels; Overcoming the Nega- 
tive Effects of Work Measurement on Employee Morale." Numan Resource 
Management. Summer. 1972. pp. 22-26. 

White. J. Benton. The Ombudsman in Higher Education Governmental Research 
Newsletter. December. 1969. pp. 14. 
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Allen, Dale. Jr. \\ Systems V.*fw of Labor Negotiations/* Personnel Journal. 1971. op 
103-114. ^ 

The author gives a full description and presents a descri,-)tive model of items 
to center data around. 

Andree. Robert G. The AftoffNegotiatior.. Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington Books. 1971. 

An extensive examination of the process of negotiation, with cases and 
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Angell, George. W. "Improving Collective Negotiations on the Campus." Educational Record, 
» Spnng. 1972. pp. 169- 176, 

A dis^iission of the benefits of collective bargaining m higher education, 
based on interviews with New York State Community College negotiators. 
Avery. Hugh P . A. Lee Belcher and Oscar S. Smith, Uiior Relations in Highei Education 
Washington. D.C.: College and Univetsity Personnel Association, 1973. 

Guide to collective bargaining, primarily with college and university service 
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Begin. James P. - Collective Bargaining Agreements m Colleges and Universities: Union 
Activity. Pay Provisions. Employee Benefits. Procedural Clauses, ' The Journal of 
the College and University Personnel Association. August, 1971. pp, 27-38. 

•Collective Bargaining Agreements in Colleges and Universities. Union Se- 
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Personnel Association. May. 1971. pp. 46 51. 
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Real World Precedents. ' Human Resource Management. Summer. 1972 pp 
27-34. 
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se ription of three evisting models for resoivmR disputes one of the models 
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Carr. Robert K.. and Daniel K. VanEyck. Collective Bargaining Comes to the Campus. 
Washington. DC: American Council on Education. 1973. 

A study of faculty collective bargaining at four yea^ colleges and universities 
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